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he WU BB AU 3. of the Colleges, and during his continuance in office he acts as a magistrate | This is a difficulty which very naturally occurs; but, in reality, it is only one 4 
8 ne for the University town and county. Next to the vice-chancellor is the com- | arising from a false assumption as to what causes the movement of a glacier. 43 
he THE ORPHAN. missary, who is appointed by the chancellor. He holds a court of record for | For some years, M. Agassiz and other scientific persons have been making ot 
“ Why do yuu weep, you fair-hair'd child ? all privileged persons and scholars under the degree of master of arts. One | observations on the actual structure and movements of glaciers, which show eh bes | 
Wh dass chant ; of the most honourable offices in the University is that of public orator, which | that, though they generally rest on an inclination, they move from an entirely 
- y — oo ere a 9 . is next in tank to that of commissary. ‘This orator is the voice—and the pre- | different cause ; namely, an expansion of their body, which takes place in sum- 
ure ‘echduaeaan Stl tele rm a very squeaking one—of the senate upon all occasions ; he writes, reads mer, ane by the daily infiltration and nightly congelation of water, so 
: and records the letters to and from the body of the senate, and presents to all} that there is no real difficulty in supposing a constant movement of the polar 
ad **O tell me, is not that my home rpg es with 2 = age td speech. a as formidable officers mass of ice towards its skirts. It will readily be supposed that researches,of 
a Where my dear parents lie ? , a » OUI Le Ys are dh " pee and theit ans, the a tg mena One | this kind, requiring a residence of weeks at a time on the surface of an ice-¢lad 
~- Alas! ‘tis to their side I come— of the former we have inside the coach, and many a grudge do I owe him for Alpine wilderness, and often involving hazardous and painful journeys, not to 
ich No other home have I. aes pepe ie beng ty Ba arabs. po ba acnttkenad an. | Speak of extraordinary operations on the body of the ice itself, must have 
S$ the espec y « se clerical pe =( ers re elected an- : ? . i 
“% I've wander'd all the weary day, nually, to attend to the disci line and bohath ou “of all persons who, like my- often presented our little knot. of hardy philosophers in an adventurous and 
: me ; I Page ihe Moa cll pe ’ ¥-| even romantic point of view. Such was really the case in no small degree, as 
10- Seeking for charity : self—and as you will shortly be—are in ‘ Statu Pupillari;’ to search housesof | , f een hicks thom de fi . ‘a te om, h 
in- And I have hither come to pray ill-tame, and to take into custody people of loose and abandoned character, ee eontif ao — naman ticrenaaiaae. ie semtrnenearraitnd area capa tices 
as That they would shelter me.” ape as you may suppose, is no vety agreeable occupation for gentlemen ol vie pred ‘\agiating of March, 1841, M. Agassiz and M. Desor resolved to 
OW Fast fell the tears from my soft eyes, el gs al profession. Another part of their duty is to be present at all congre- visit the glaciers of the Bernese Oberland, in order, if possible, to settle the 
gali ns of the senate, to stand in scrutiny at elections, to stop smoking and all ; g J ae ~ ; 
a And she clasp’d her little hands, a ae a : hee me . question, whether the water which flows from glaciers arises from their melt. 
y 79 disorderly conduct in the streets, to fine us poor undergraduates for sundry litile | 4 ’ i - 8 
Ev’n thus beneath dark stormy skies nip. Bie oe ‘ey : fr rings in the ground which they cover! The season was as 
he & dishathn the cali y practices which they are pleased to term offences, suchas race-riding, tandem- | 8» OF "Tom springs 1 g aaa : FA , 
A? ; ping ty ; driving, singing in our rooms in a key sufficiently loud for the public ear, now | Yt winter, but the sayy ae — , “ie6 ‘4 ak ae sage ee or ye . 
ith ‘*O comfort thee, poor helpless one, and then baptizing a stray townsman as he passes beneath our windows, or | P0!Mt 80 Important Py whe t rly oe . id of hei of Sar may eo ga- 
= Thou hast a home aboye— such like innocent recreations ; and, lastly, when our pranks have put many | ©!¢rs of the Aar and of Rosenlaui as the field of their observations, they pro- 
- There, where thy parents dear have gone, a ‘six-and-eight-pence’ into their coffers, they wind up the whole by taking our ceeded towards the Hospice of the Grimsel, by ascending the valley of Hassil, 
Thou’lt live in joy and love.” a and — a polite a only time they do so—as we retire before Scan wg still entirely covered with snow. ‘To pursue a narrative of M. 
1es ‘ ; the vice-chancellor, dubbed with the enviable title of B. A. pie Saag Sy 
th- "Gen tun eae oe Power ‘The other officers are the librarian, the registrary, two taxors, who must be ‘ The distance from the Handeck to the Grimeel » only two leagues, but as 
is . rr masters of arts, and are appointed to regulate the markets, and the lawfulness | the snow became always more abundant as we advanced, we could not hope 
h Removed that fragile blighted flower, ol weights and measures, two senators who examine the votes at electic ms: for an easy road. The most difficult places were the woods of young pine trees. 
is T'o bloom among the blest. two moderators, who superintend the exercises and disputationsin philosophy, | The bed of snow which covered them was unequally distributed ; and when we 
on M. E. M. G. andthe examinations for the degree of B. A., three Esquire Bedells who | accidentally stepped near one of the trees, we were iminersed up to the waist ; 
2 march before the vice-chancellor upon all public occasions, shouldering a| an occurrence which, on each occasion, caused very fatiguing shocks. At 
is For the Albion. large silver mace which we commonly designate a ‘ poker.’ Raetherischboden, the last enlargement of the valley, a small thread of wa- 
les FRAGMENTS OF A COLLEGE LIFE. ‘* Besides these there are professors and lecturers, tutors and masters in | ter occupied the bed of the Aar; but the water was so pure, that, from the 
‘; NUMBER I abundance—in fact, more who are ready to teach, than those who are willing first, we supposed that it must come from some spring, and not from the gla- 
‘ to be taught. cier. It did not carry along with it any of those plates of mica, whose pre- 
-_ ‘Oh ' mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos !”—Virgil “The terms of the University are three, and are fixed by invariable rule. | sence gives to the water of glaciers that sparkling appearance, and that milky 
Of all the periods into which the term of a man’s life is divided, there is } Michaelmas, or October term, begins on the 10th of October, and ends on the | tint, which characterize it. 
; not one more eventful than his College career. It is the harvest time of the | }6thof December. Lent, or January term, begins on the 13th of January, The last league seemed to us the longest. The heat and the difficulties of 
fruits of youth, sown in the spring season of happiness—the ingathering of an | @0d ends on the Friday before Palm Sunday. Easter, or Midsummer term, | the road had so exhausted us, that we were obliged to repose several times, 
abundant crop, or the failure of hopes that have been cherished in vain ! begins on the eleventh day after Easter day, and ends on the Friday aftercom- | in order to recover our breath. At length we heard the barking of the dogs 
The character of a man is developed, and in general formed, by the time } Mencement day, which is always the first Tuesday in July. _ of the Hospice. It was, as it were, a friendly voice calling us to be of g 
e that his University course is concluded; and subsequent years seldom add to “So much for the different orders in the University; those in the several] cheer We felt our vigour re-animated by this encouraging sound ; and in a few 
or detract much from the impressions of that period. It has been well observed Colleges are as follows:—The Head of a College, who is generally a Doctor | moments afterwards, we saw making their appearance, on the mountain which 
that “ the colour of our whole life is generally such as the three or four first | Of Divinity, except at Trinity Hall, Caius College, and Downing College, | rises above the Grimsel, the keeper of the Hospice, accompanied by his fine 
— years in which we are our own masters make it.” where they may be doctors in the civil law or physic. The Head of Kings | Newfoundland dog, Barry. 
~ ‘The memories of College lite—how do they mingle with the reveries of | College is styled Provost, of Queens, President, of the rest, Master. Next} 4 small traffic of exchange is carried on between the Valais and the Hassli, 
afier years; recalling the scenes where wisdoin first smiled upon her votaries ; | '0 the Maste rs are the Fellows, from whom are chosen the tutors and lecturers | which is not entirely discontinued during the winter, and of which the Grimsel 
ioe, or folly first seduced her minions,—where friendships were formed, and where in their respective Colleges. - . : : é ‘ . is the warehouse at that season. ‘The Hasslians bring their cheese, the Valai- 
Wy comrades together pursued the paths of science or folly, —toiled by the midnight “The number of Fellows in the University is 430. After the Fellows, sans their wine, their brandy, and various kinds of provisions—among others, 
ich jamp, or revelled at the midnight banquet! come all those who are in ‘ Statu Pupillari; viz. Noblemen, Fellow-Common- rice, which poemelts from Italy by the Simplon or the Gries. The two parties 
an ‘The feeling of reverential awe with which I first beheld the venerable tow- | rs, Pensioners, and the Sizars. The Noblemen and the Fellow-Commoners, stop at the Hospice, sleep there, and are at home next day, carrying with them 
sif ers and spires of my classic “ Alma Mater” is even now—after the lapse of | Who are generally the younger sons of the nobility, or young men of fortune, cheese, if they descend to the Valais, and wine and brandy, if they return to 
pis years—as vivid in my memory as at the moment I first experienced it. Even dine at the Fellows’ table, and have the pleasure of paying double fees for all the valler of Heseli. It ie for the purpose of facilitating this communication, 
ard while I am writing these fragments, the faces of my fellow-travellers seem College exercises, &e. os ; A es that the keeper of the Hospice is bound to have aman and two dogs at the 
and presented before me, as seated on the outside of the rapid “ Telegraph” I took “The Pensioners, who form the great body of the Students, pay for their COM- | Grimsel during the whole winter, and likewise to place picquets on the whole 
is iny first journey tv Cambridge. mons, chambers, &c., and enjoy generally no pecuniary advantage trom their tn un rk of rd pe Vetwbeen the Seenics ‘a bw Velain to point ot the 
+ On this journey we had stopped for a few minutes to lunch, during which I sh Colleges. ‘The oe are generally we oe of — ge path i ‘elton 8 3} ‘ 8; } 
yo had abundant opporiunity of scrutinizing my fellow passengers. No sooner | have their commons tree, and receive various emoluments, nis mode of a ’ ; : ; _ 
vill had the tramp df the horses and the whirl of the a ceased, as the coach | admission into a College is. either by a personal examination before the Tutor It is ps bg » remark, that, - allow of gg ag ee a — 
ut drew up to the door of the Inn, than the sounds of conversation became audible, | and some of the College officers, or, which is more usual, by sending to the |? ™ a ae a al : xs ie te vind The ; the Gri ‘ l 
7 and an apparently warm dispute seemed to issue from the penetralia of tne | Tutor a recommendatory certificate signed by some Master of Arts, stating to attempt such a jeamney in gos “ . age . wind. t us : _—™ ’ 
his vehicle. Nor did these sounds subside when the officious waiter opened the | the name, age, qualifications, &c., of the candidate, transmitting at the same | such a time, ha altogether solitary; and the oe Se a we ame 
ok- coach door and invited the inmates to alight. At the summons; three indi- | time a sum of money, called ‘caution money.’ The person thus admitted, the winter of 1839-40, he had passed thirty-five days without seeing 4 human 
oi viduals, clad in the clerical garb, made their exit, following one another | comes into residence about the 20th of October following such admission, and | figure. ‘This long isolation,’ he added, ‘seemed to me so painful, pee 
— through the narrow door-way all talking at once, and not in the softest | then commences his academical career. parceiving the first traveller who passed the Grimsel, I threw myself on his 
et tones, i “ Besides a constant attendance on lectures, the undergraduates are exam- | veck, embraced him, and offered him a bottle of wine The dogs here are 
My curiosity being excited by this trio, I inquire | of the coachman who | ined in their respective Colleges yeariy, or half-yearly, in those subjects which | at least as important as the men for watching, on account of the extreme deli- 
mi- and what they were, and learnt that one was a professor, the other a proctor, | have engaged their studies, and according to the manner in which they acquit | cacy of their senses, and especially of that of smell. Al! the guides assert, that 
pe- and the third a Fellow of the University. Such was my first specimen ot | themselves, their names are arranged in classes, and those who obtain the hon- | in serene weather, and especially in winter, they detect the presence of a man 
ss College authorities, or, asthey were called in Academic language, the “ Dons.” | our of a place in the first class, receive, according to merit, prizes of ditferent | at the distance of a league; and Jaun assured us, that an hour before our arri- 
The rest of our number was composed of young men, of some to whom the | Value. By this mode the Students are prepared for the Puélic examinations | val, he had already remarked, from the inquietude of Barry, that some one 
—— scene was familiar, and whose knowledge of University mysteries had already | and exercises necessary to the attaining a degree. Of these examinations | was approaching the Hospice. 
oth been bought by experience; of others, who, like myself, had all to explore and | there are two, the first called the ‘ previous examination,’ or ‘little-go,’ which Those who have visited the Grimsel in summer, will doubtless remember, that, 
ine undergo. It is often the sport of the initiated to impose upon the credulity takes place in the Lent and October terms of the second year of residence ; | in order to enter the vestibule, it is necessary to ascend a stair about seven 
7 and ignorance of the novice, and to “gull” the poor “ Freshman” with a | and the examination for degree of B. A. or ‘great-go,’ which takes place after | feet high. Now, to give an idea of the quantity of snow which was accumu- 
—_ host of absurdities ; but, fortunately for me, when the business of refreshment | the candidate has resided the greater part of twelve several terms. lated round the house, it is sufficient for me to state, that, in place of ascending 
ave was concluded, and we had once more settled ourselves on the coach, with “But here we are entering the town itself, and as the coach rattles over the | to the vestibule, we descended there by a stair which James had gut in the snow. 
every attention to comtort which the outer man required, | happened to take | pavement, I shall drop the conversation for the present.” We went to bed at an early hour, immediately after supper, having decided 
my place by the side of an individual whose practised eye marked me as a Here my acquaintance ceased, and having promised to call on me that even- | to start for the Abschwung the following morning at four o’clock. Our guides 
freshman, and whose kindness prompted him to enlighten my ignorance. ing, and initiate me in some of the “ Arcana loci,’ I thanked him for his kind- } made us still hope that perhaps the cold of the night might be sufficiently great 
— After the usual remarks which prelude, the conversation of strangers, my | ness and alighted at the hotel. ba a. WW. NN, to cause the snow to bear us, which would considerably facilitate our walk. 
new acquaintance —T if I e vp —_ a book called the “ Cambridge —— At three o’clock we were up, and while Jacob prepared the coffee, we examin- 
rop Calendar,” or, in technical terms, the “ Freshman’s Bible,” and being informed ‘ PIX AION TT 1c r a — s, and saw, to our great disappointment, that the cold was ' 
that I had not, he volunteered the following information, which he said, “ You PHILOSOPHICAL ADVENTURES ON THE SWISS dy ag memento as we imagined Not withetemlogs this temperature, : 
rot will find more fully recorded in the book I mentioned. Meanwhile,” he con- GLACIERS. the snow bore us while we descended the declivity which leads from the Hospice : 
tinued, “a few hints may be useful to you; our University is composed otf ; to the bed of the Aar. We now looked forward to the prospect of proceeding : 
ot seventeen Colleges, ore: erorer seep or with the pious and laudable in- An interesting discussion has taken place with respect to the movements with light sieps over the hardened crust, and of scaling the edge of the glacier 4 
io. ation of promoting sown earning am religious instruction, by which, atthe | of glaciers, tending to throw light on the cause of the distribution, over va. with equal facility; but we had scarcely advanced a few paces in the valley, ~ 
os present day, is understood the acquiring every fashionable vice and extrava- | rious parts of the earth’s surface, of blocks of stone, many of which, it is clearly when we arrived at a place where the crust gave way under our feet.” bs 
it I gant folly, or the scarcely less injurious notions ot schismatical error. All perceived, must have travelled from considerable distances, as it is only at With great difficulty and pain, they reach the edge of the glacier at 7 o’clock. a” 
- m = : og ag have vege ectemy ny re —— - a ae the First, | considerable distances that the rocks exist to which, trom their peculiar charae- “[ was dreadfully fatigued (continues M. Desor), and I had had so many and - 
nly ele Ey oad pa boa san “ . si € 0 ec in t 1€ 45th ye ar ot ter, they have evidently belonged Geologists were long satisfied to consider such repeated falls, that my knees were quite galled. I declared to Agassiz : 
: hird. Each College 1s a body corporate, maintained by the en-| the carrying of these blocks as the work of water-currents which had once that I should proceed no furtuer. If the plan had seemed so difficult, what 4 
dowments of its several founders and benefactors, and bound by its Own | swept over the surface, and of which the blue-clay diluvium or @ill is an ex-| 2 id t be when we should arrive upon the glacier! But notwithstanding j 
statutes ; though it is also controlled by the paramount laws of the University eine ale vorial. But of 1: ears, Professor Agassiz 6f Neuchatel, so emi- would it no 7 po g por nesnensel Gn 
and The present statutes were given by Queen Elizabeth, and are the foundation | °"S. "$0" Peel emagid os oe eR “pie niedgerte my remonstrances, Agassiz was determined to persist ; and he re ep nee ? 
the pres were give ' ) auion | nent for his researches in fossil fishes (although still a young man), has started hat the crust could not fail to be softened when the sun had acted for 
upon which all new laws are framed. ‘ .w theory, namely, that these blocks have been carried from their original ee Rig oe . » would tk be much less la- 3 
r. ‘ Each of these seventeen Colleges in this literary republie furnishes mem- nie r " . . ‘ A a : re the surface of our temperate re i - — heats on me snatent i thas et pea Roe ~aafh ant of the ter- 
ce aas bers both for the executive and legislative branch of its government, whose to the ir pre sen situations by glaciers, } 1e hearsay oi Me — e a of borious. ‘These and other reasons induced me to attempt the ascent ! — 
place of assembly is the senate house. All persons who are masters of arts having Deen at — time covered by such an " ‘ ae : an e ~~ - the | minal edge of the glacier, which we found much less difficult than we - 
ey or doctors in one or other of the three faculties, viz. Divinity, Law, and | Prev#!ence of an arctic temperature to a point far hoe agent: Al .t present | figured to ourselves. ‘The snow had rendered the slope much more gentle 4 
ent Physic, having their names upon the College books, holding any University limits ; other pecors = which exist in the ~~ ee est ae ath goal are | than it is in summer; for not only was there no trace of 4 a aaieal vy 3 
ves office, or being resident in the town of Cambridge, have votes in this assem- found in the rec “om : “iy of our =. gprs . . , os Len pratt ah = ~ discovered, but even the inequalities, and the very — pos notc saa . e 
> bly. The present members of the assembly amount io about two thousand | “Te found in ea g M yf sane cexidires Qe c ‘Ae a til “re , - = 4 “© | extremity of the glacier, hed completely disappeared. "2 a ai ae a pale aks 
ass. seven hundred. ‘The executive branch of the University is committed to the | grees to the south. M. Agassiz sees in the rae ie ee teng Gay natural Ope- | the stream. Having arrived ou tue suriace of the g’acicr, we soune Aere and ’ 
following officers :—a chancellor, who is generally a nobleman of high rank | ‘tons ot exactly the same kind, the glaciers being always pee kind of pro- | there blocks, whose tops emerged from beneath tne suow; but their lower 
es and distinction, Our present chancellor is the Duke of Northumberland. The | 8'¢ss from the centre of greatest elevation towards “7 low —-s —s sides were alone visible, for the surfaces directed to the upper part of the gla- 
-_ chancellor is the head of the whole Unive rsity, and has to preserve and defend | upon and within their bosoms fragments of ro x torn from be wm, — war : cier were invariably concealed by a covering of snow—a proof that, in win- 
sto its rights and privileges, to convoke assemblies, and to do justice to the mem- | they lay down in ranges at the places where t a wn exach’y Sve" | ter, as in summer, the prevailing winds are from the west, parallel to the 
: in bers under his jurisdiction Next in office is the high steward, who has spe- | Tanges he sees, for ex ample, at the mouths of several apps ap eee coe axis of the glacier. Having found the surface of the glacier more practicable 
ich cial power to take the trial of scholars impeached of felony within the limits | where no glaciers age aay In like manner, gs e a oe —o than the plain, we decided on continuing our march, with the intention of 
of the University. This office is at present held by Lord Lyndhurst. Both | 0! blocks found in Siberia, Russia, Scandinavia, and Britain, by supposing retracing our steps afterwards. Our guides did not give us much encourage- 
e. these offices are held for life, or during the pleasure of the holders. ‘The next | them to have been carried from the north, and laid down at the then ter- ment, for they knew no better than we did the state of the glacier in winter. 
in dignity is the vice-chancellor, who is elected annually onthe 4th of Novem- | mination of the circle of polar ice—a termination much to the south of its pre- Our march was still very slow and arduous, as may be well supposed ; but we 
ber by the senate. In the absence of the chancellor, which, by the bye, is in| sent one jut how, it may be asked, can a glacier be supposed to have 
general during the whole of his chancellorship, the vice has to govern the | moved along such large extents of ground ' how can it have descended where * The extracts given in the present artic le are from a Memoir on the ba Theory, by M. 
University. The person who fills this office must be the Head oi some ne | there was no slope! for is not the descent of a glacier owing to its weight! | Agassiz; in a iste number of the ™ Eviaburgh New Philosophical Journal, 
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did mect with portions where the snow was bearing. We then experienced 
extraordinary relief, and, in spite of fatigue, we ran like children upon the hard- 
ened vriace, until the snow anew gave way under our feet, and again calmed 
@ar acdour. 

We were scarcely able to recognize our glacier of the Aar, so varied and 
amimated in summer, under the uniform bed of snow. The great medial mo- 
waime itself was more or less effaced, and only formed a longitudinal ridge, 
whese flanks were much less inclined than in summer. We first of all reached 
the northern flank, and when we had passed over about a third of the glacier, 
we crossed to the southern flank at the point where the moraine is considera- 
tly swollen. We there saw, to our great satisfaction, that our route improved 
@uere and more. The snow was much more compact, so that even when its 
external crust yielded, we did not sink very far. There was no longer any 
deubt of our arriving at the Abschwung. But another inconvenience came in 
the place of the difficulty of walking, and that was the intensity of the 
tight. In proportion as the sun attained a greater elevation, its rays were re- 
fected with such power by the millions of crystals of this vast snowy region, 
Ghat the blue glasses with which we were provided became insutlicient ; and 
im order to remedy this, and to preserve the skin of our faces, we were obliged 
to envelope our heads in a double veil, under which we breathed as if we had 
been in the middle of summer. Jt was not without some astonishment that 
we here met with a small butterfly, which fluttered around us. It seemed to 
be periectly at its ease, and was, according to M. Agassiz, the species named 

Vauessa Uriice (La Petite Tortue). 


It was eleven o’clock when we arrived at the height of our old dwelling, and 
we were very much astonished at not being able to discover the Hotel des 
Neachatelois [a mere hut which Agassiz had formerly reared and inhabited]. 
Was it possible to conceive that the immense block, which was seen frem so 
great a distance in summer, and whose summit had so often re-animated the cour- 
age of our visitors, had been entirely interred in the snow! At last, after hav- 
img sought for it on all sides of the moraine, we descried at some distance a 
swelling in the snowy ridge, and this proved to be our hotel. Jt was entirely 
covered by snow. On one side only we saw one of its walls uncovered for a 
apace of some feet; but in order to penetrate into the interior, it would have 
been necessary to clear away an enormous bed of snow, which would have 
eccupied a great deal of time, and we therefore preferred reposing on the snow. 
Agassiz was in very high spirits ; rejoiced to find himse f, in such magnificnet 
weather, in the midst of the sea of ice which he had made the scene of his 
ebservations. In truth, the spectacle which we had before us was of an 
wnique character. It appeared to us that we had never seen the air so trans- 
parent. The outlines of the mountains were delineated on the blue back- 
ground of the sky with a precision never witnessed in summer. All the peaks 
whiehbound the glacier were clothed with snow from their base to their sum- 
wit; and the Finsteraarhorn alone was black as in summer, for its walls are 
teo precipitous on the side next the glacier, to allow of the suow adhering 
te them. As to the glacier itself, it really did not exist for us at that time; 
for we had nothing else before us but an immense extent of very uniform snow, 
which wanted the magic charm given by moraines, as well as the crevices with 
their brilliant tints, the icy cascades, and the thousand mils of water with their 
hkarmonious murmur, all of which constitute the delights of the scene in sum- 
mer. We then ascended to the Abschwung, and saw that the snow had com- 
pletely filled up the space between the rock and the névé. We estimated the 
thickness of the bed of snow at that place at thirty feet. At noon, we return- 
ed to the Hétel des Neuchatelois; and as I felt myself indisposed, I decided 
ea returning with a guide. Agassiz remained for the purpose of making su.ue 
observations on temperature, and rejoined us at the Hospice of the Grimsel 
about four o'clock. When we were all seated round the table ia the small low 
apartment, which serves as a shoemaker’s workshop, we experienced a lively 
satisfaction in recalling the most trifling events of the day; and, proud of our 
swccess, we formed a thousand projects for the future. I[t was then, among 
other plans, that we conceived, for the first time, the idea of attempting the 
ascent of the Jungfrau. Jacob had prepared the supper, which, like that of 
the preceding evening, consisted of rice-soup, salt mutton, and chamois steaks, 
This last dish was not, I must allow, very juicy; but as it was of chamois, 
we were obliged to regard it as delicious. 

We soon wert to bed, in order that we might be able to start at a very early 
heur in the morning ; but we had scarcely reposed an hour or two, when I ex- 
perienced the most violent pain in the face. My head seemed on fire, and 
say cheeks swelling, and my face cracking. In vain I sprinkled myself with 
cold water. I suffered the agony of a martyr. Agassiz awoke a few minutes 
afterwards with a deep sigh. I[ am in great pain, he said ; my lips feel as if 
they were torn in pieces. What can be done to assuage this suffering? Fora 
moment we thought of going out and immersing ourselves in the snow, but re- 
@ecting that such a remedy might produce serious consequences, we resolved 
so endure our misery till the morning. It wasa terrible nightfor us. Towards 
morning the pain gave us a little respite; we reposed a few hours, and when 
we rose, we could not restrain our fits of laughter on looking at each other. 
Our faces were coloured purple, and horribly distigured ; I could scarcely open 
my eyes, so great was the swelling of my eyelids; and Agassiz had his lower 
fip excessively swollen and pendant.” 


The observations made on the journey (most of which we omit) completely 
satisfied the two travellers that the water which flows from the glaciers is spring- 
water, and that the glaciers do not move in winter. 


In the ensuing autumn, M. Agassiz spent above a month (from 8th August 
te 10th September) on the glacier of the Aar, accompanied by several friends, 
who, like himself, were constantly during that time engaged in scientific ob- 
servations and experiments. On this occasion, they carried on boring opera. 
tions to a considerable extent, and M. Agassiz himself had the courage to de- 
scend by a rope and windlass through a profound pit in the ice, in order to 
settle one of the questions involved in his inquiry. ‘ A board,” he says, “on 
which I was to sit, was fixed at the end of the rope, and I was secured on that 
rape by a strap, which passed under my arms, so that my hands were left free. 
fa order to protect me from the water, which we were not able to turn off com- 
pletely, the guides covered my shoulders with the skin o! a goat, and placed 
au my head a cap made of a marmot’s skin. Thus accoutred, I descended, pro- 
wided with a hammer and a staff. My friend Escher was to direct the descent, 
and for this purpose he lay down on his face, with his ear hanging over the 
side, in order the better to hear my directions. It was agreed that so jong as 
I did not ask to come up, I should be allowed to descend as far as the distance 
at which M. Escher could distinctly hear my voice. I reached a depth of eighty 
feet without encountering any obstacle, observing attentively the lamellar 
structure of the glacier and the small stalactites of ice of which [ have already 
spoken, and which were attached on all sides to the walls of the pit. These 
stalactites were from two to five or six inches long,and only a few lines in diame- 
ter, and they were bent like hooks fixed in the walls. It was evident that 
they were produced by an exudation from the walls of the pit; for if they 
had resulted from the water falling from the surface of the glacier, they 
would not have been so uniform nor so equally distributed over the whole sur- 
face of the sides. Those which were really derived from the cascade of water 
frem above were much larger, were more closely united to the wall of ice, 
and were, moreover, limited to one of the surfaces of the passage. The bauds 
wf blue ice became perceptibly broader as I descended ; they were less sharply 
marked than above, and the remainder of the mass, of an inferior degree of 
whiteness, was less distinctly contrasted with the intermediate deeper-coloured 
famine. Atadepth of about eighty feet, | encountered a ridge of ice which 
divided the pit into two compartments, and I endeavoured to enter the widest ; 
tbat I could not penetrate more than five or six feet, because the passage be- 
came divided into several narrow canals. I caused myself to be raived up, 
aad managing 80 4s to make the rope deviate from the vertical line. I got into 
the other compartment. 1 had observed in descending, that there was water at 
the bottom of the pit, but I supposed it to be at a very great depth ; and as my 
attention was especially directed to the vertical bands, which I continued to 
trace, thanks to the light reflected by the brilliant walls of the ice, 1 was much 
astonished when I suddenly felt that my feet were immersed in water. | im- 
mediately directed myself to be drawn up; but the order was misunderstood, 
aad in place of ascending, I found | was descending. I then uttered a cry of 
distress, which was heard, and | was raised up before being obliged to have re 
course to swimming. !t seemed to me as if] had never in my life encountered 
water so cold. Fragments of ice floated on its surface, which no doubt were 
teoken portions of stalactites. The walls of the pit were rough to the touch, 
and this was doubtless caused by the capillary fissures 


i should have wished much to remain a longer time to examine the details 
of the structure of the ice, and to enjoy’the unique spectacle presented by the 
Blue of the sky, as seen from the bottom of the abyss; but the cold obliged 
me to asceud as soon as possible. When I reached the surface, my friends 
teld me of their anxiety fur my safety when they heard my cries, and that 
they had experienced the greatest possible difficulty in drawing me up the 
pit, although they were eight in number, I had, however, reflected but little 
on the danger of my position. Perhaps, if | had knowa it previously, [ would 
mot have exposed myself to it; for, if one of the large-pointed flakes of ice 
lining the walls of the cavity had been detached by the rubbing of the rope, 
and had struck me in its descent, my destruction would have been certain 
E would, therefore, advise no one to repeat the experiment, unless it should 
be for some important scientific purpose.” 


fhe Albion, 


readers will feel some interest in the following general account which Agassiz 
gives of the mode of life pursued by him and his friends on the glaciers :— 

“ Notwithstanding its pompous name, the Hotel des Neuchateluis is, in 
reality, but avery small hut, about twelve feet long by six broad, and four 
high, where its height is greatest. 1 have already said that this cabin is situat- 
ed on the moraine; it has pure ice for its foundation, on which the broad 
stones of the moraine have been placed so as to form a sort of flooring. A bed 
of herbs gathered on the sides of the glacier served as a mattress; and to 
protect ourselves from moisture, we took care to make use of a couble cover- 
ing of wax-cloth. The Jatter is a precaution which it is important to take, 
and which I cannot sufficiently recommend to those who wish to live on 
glaciers; for there, as elsewhere, humidity is much more to be dreaded than 
cold. As our hut was merely formed of a dry stone wall, we endeavoured to 
guard against violent winds by stopping up the interstices with bunches of 
grass. It nevertheless happened frequently, in spite of our precautions, that 
a hurricane (Guzen) blew fearfully though the wall. As, however, we were 
generally fatigued by our exertions during the day, we did not sleep the less 
soundly. 


It was the rainy and snowy nights only which were really disagreeable ; for 
as the large block which served as a roof was fissured throughout, notwith- 
standing its enormous thickness, the water penetrated by the fissures, and 
streamed along its lower surface. Whenever one of these little streamlets 
encountered an inequality, a cascade was formed, which awoke in an annoying 
manner those who happened to be under it. Sometimes one, sometimes an- 
other, was then seen rising up, and seizing a candle, endeavouring with his 
finger to give another direction to the troublesome rill. But soon recovering 
its first direction, it wouid proceed to moisten the person to the right or left, 
and thus rouse him by dropping provokingly into his ear or mouth. The 
unfortunate individual would then get up in his turn, and try to correct the 
course of the water, or probably send it to sprinkle his companion near him 
[remember one night when the rills of water and the cascades were so abun. 
dant, that all change of direction was useless; and seeing that it was impessi- 
ble to shut an eye, we began to amuse ourselves at the expense of our cascades, 
by communicating to them all sorts of directions. In place of sleeping, we 
pursued hydrographical studies. 

In order to inure ourselves to the cold, several of the party adopted the 
habit of bathing the body every morning in iced water, in a large tub which the 
guides placed every evening before the door of the hut, and which in the 
morning was often covered with ice half an inch in thickness. At first this 
practice seemed severe, but we soon became accustomed to it, and did not 
wish to give it up; for after the first disagreeable sensation was surmounted, 
we were sure to feel warm, and could wear our ordinary dresses with impu- 
nity; whereas those who dreaded these icy baths, and did not make use of 
them, shivered around us enveloped in their cloaks. 

Our chief guide, Jacob Leathold, who was also at the same time our chief 
cook, arrived between four and five o’clock to prepare breakfast, which gene- 
rally consisted of a cup of chocolate. When we had finished, the pot was 
replaced on the fire for the breakfast of our guides, which was cheese-soup. 
Our first occupation was to visit the thermometrographstand the thermometers ; 
and when the sheath of one or other of these instruments was frozen to the 
walls of the hole, it became necessary to employ hot water to detatch it; an 
operation which took up a considerable time. Except on rainy days, the bor- 
ing could not be commenced before eight o’clock, for it was necessary to wait 
till the rills of water again began to flow; the work was then carried on till 
mid-day. ‘Those who were not occupied with the borers made an excursion to 
some neighbouring summit, or visited one of the mumerous moraines which 
descend from the flanks of the valley; and as I had taken with me a landscape 
painter, M. Bourkhart of Neuchatel, to delineate the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of this mer de glace, in a scientific and picturesque pvint of view, J 
often accompanied him to point out the places most worthy of attention. 

But let us return to our hut. Mid-day approaches, the whole party are re- | 
assembled round the kitchen fire, and each one brings with him an appetite 
with which, for sharpness, that experienced on the plains cannot be compared. 
Although, therefore, the fare was but little varied, all agreed that it wasa 
real enjoyment to dine in the open air at the Hétel des Neuchd'elois, round 
the large flat block of gneiss which served as our table. We had little else 
to eat but mutton and rice; but whether it is that the mutton of these high 
mountains is really better than elsewhere, or that the sharp air renders the 
palate less fastidious, it is certain that we never tired of it. Sometimes 
we had, for variety, some goat’s meat, which we likewise found excellent. 
A cup of coffee and a cigar were the necessary adjuncts to our dinner, and it 
seemed to us that both the one and the other had a more exquisite perfume 
under the sky of the Shreckhorn and the Finsteraarhorn. This was the 
hour for lively conversation, animated discussions, and the proposal of daring 
projects. After dinner we all returned to our occupations, one in one direc- 
tion, and another in the opposite; or perhaps we remaiued at the hotel to write 
out our notes and observations. The evening thus arrived, for the most part, 
more speedily than we could have wished. After the little rills of water on 
the surface of the glacier began to be dried up, which, in serene days, gener- 
ally took place between four and five o'clock, the boring was stepped, the 
holes were emptied of water, and the thermometrographs were introduced, 
operations which continued till nearly seven o’clock. We then assembled 
anew around the kitchen; but at that time, although not less hungry than at 
dinner, we remained a much shorter period at table, for it was much colder, 
the temperature being then generally about 32 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
supper being over, we hastened to enter the hut; the light dresses of the day 
were exchanged for good cloaks and furs; and when night arrived, we closed 
the curtain which served as a door and lighted the candle. ‘The guides re- 
turned to their habitation on the left bank of the glacier, and all slept quietly 
on a place of repose, which, under any other circumstances, would have been 
thought detestable. 

In this manner we passed altogether about a month on the glacier of the 
Aar, without including the excursion to the Jungfrau, which took place on 
the 28th of August. During all this time we had a crowd of visitors, who 
were curious to see an establishment of so novel a kind. Others were at- 
tracted by a more elevated motive—-the desire to participate in our labours, 
or to testify, by their visit, the interest which they took in the investigations | 
we were prosecuting ; and as the happiness which we experience at meeting 
with persons for whom we entertain a profound veneration, or with whom we 
are on terms of sincere friendship, was heightened by the beauty of the locali- 
ty, I felt my heart beat with joy whenever I recognized a friend among the 
travellers who arrived along with the carrier of provisions about eleven o’clock 
in the morning. I am proud to be able to name among the number of those 
who visited me or lived with me at the Hétel des Neuchatelois, General Pfuel, 
governor of Neuchatel, who, notwithstanding his age, performed on foot the 
arduous journey across the glacier, being unwilling to be outstripped even 
by the youngest ; Lord Enniskillen, whose zcal does not give way before any 
fatigue, when the progress of science is in question; MM. Adolphe and Alfred 
de Rougemont, whom we are always sure to meet whenever any object of 
utility connected with Switzerland is concerned ; my excellent friend Profes- 
sor Studer of Berne ; Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan ; Messrs. Guyot, Robertson, 
Cole, Nicholson, Martins, Canson, &c. Lastly, I have already had occa- 
sion to mention among the number of those who took an active part in ny 
labours, M. Escher de |a Linth, as well as Messieurs Desor, Vogt, Forhes, and 
Heath. All shared my habitation at the Hotel des Neuchatelois ; and I took 
care to have all their names cut on one of the surfaces of the large block | 
which served as a shelter.” 








AUSTRIA. 
Austria. By J. G. Kohl. In Two Parts. Part 1. Vtenna, Prague, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the Danube. Chapman & Hall. 


To travel or not to travel—to stro!l through the world, orto remain at home, 
and shoot out roots like a tree—were the perplexing doubts which troubled our 
worthy friend Kohl after his return from Russia. Fortunately for the puvlic, 
he decided oa abandoning all thoughts of a quiet little farm on the benks of the 
Elbe, and to trust himself to a Hungarian Bauerwagen, and commence a jour- 
ney through the Austrian dominions. Kohl, as our readers know, is no idler— 
and no sooner had he set set foot in ‘I'eplitz than sorthwith he booked a group 
of Polish Jew pediars, that might well serve our purpose, but that we had rather 
push on to Prague, and have a picture on a larger scale. 
munity of that ancient city is equal to one-fifth of its whole population. How 
long they have been settled there is a question open to discussion, aud the dis- 
putants differ somewhere about a thousand yeers. Without offering an opinton 
on this subject, Kohl observes that the Jewish cemetery has all the outward 
appearance of great antiquity. 

At the Cistertian convent of Osseg Kohl found a picture gallery, rich in 
jegendary lore. One picture represented— 

‘A Cistertian of the name of Daniel, who studied and read so indefatigably 
in his solitude, that the fames of his holy zeal issued forth at his fingers’ ends, 
so that he could hold them, at night, like so many Jittle tallow candles before | 








his book. This allegory is a beautiful one; for no doubt there is within the 
| human breast a self-illuminating power, that enables the possessor to read the 
mysteries of God without the aid of a teacher; but in the way the 


The Jewish com- | 


| and indeed in the provinces of almost every European country. 


- October 14, 


works been of late published in Lettish and Esthonian, languages of which? 

At the treasury of the Metropolitan church he records— , 

‘In one cabinet I counted no less than 32 golden mitres. I took severa! o 
them in my hand, and observed to my guide that I thought them heavy. “. af 
yet,sir,” said the man, archly, “ our gentlemen are so very fond of wearing ther.” 
In variousdrawers are preserved no less than 368 priestiy vestments for the 
service of the mass, many of them of astonishing richness and splendour. One 
of them was of a material that might have furnished a mantle either for a beggar 
or a prince ; it was of common straw, but plaited and worked with such surpris- 
ing art, that the whole looked like elaborate embroidery. Most of these vest- 
ments are gifts from Bohemian nobles, and the history of some of these presents 
may contribute to illustrate the character of the country. Thus, one vestment 
has been made up from the bridal dress of a Countess Tshernin, another of the 
coronation robes of Maria Theresa. One of the rchest of all, and which is only 
displayed on occasions of great solemnity, has been decorated by the Prince 
Schwartzenburg with a number of golden bunches of grapes and vine-leaves, 
and with all the buttons worn on his wedding-coat. Each of these buttons is 
a jewel of considerable value, fashioned into the form of an animal, and set in 
gold. What wasteful profusion! and what a strange whim, to dedicate the 
wedding dresses of lords and ladies to the service of the church !’ 


Kohl visited the celebrated University Library—a University which once, 
according to tradition, contained 60,000 students! on which Kohl significantly 
observes, ‘Unless it had more books than it has now, the whole library must 


have been exhausted if only each student occupied one work at atime.’ But 
it is not without some rarities, 


* One of the most curious is, perhaps, a Hussite hymn-book, which is written 
and illuminated with singular splendour. The book, which must have cost many 
thousands of florins, was the joint production of a large portion of the inhabitants 
of Prague. Every guild and corporation of the city had a few hymns written, 
and pictures painted to accompany them, and several noble families did the 
same, each family or corporation placing its arms or crest before its own portion 
of the book.’ 

The mention of Huss draws forth some reflections on that tremendous revo- 
lution, which shook Bohemia to its foundations and has left no trace behind—a 
proof of the fallacy of common assertion, that persecution only fans the flame it 
strives to put out. Let but the persecution be in earnest—no dallying with fire 
and sword,—no half measures,—and let Spain and Bohemia tell what may be 
effected by it. Mr. Kohl shall answer for Bohemia :— 


‘Poor Huss raised a flame in which he himself was burnt, as well as many 
that came after him, but from that flame posterity has derived neither light nor 
warmth. The history of the Calixtines of Bohemia is a sadder one than that 
of any other religious sect, for no doctrine ever made its way amid acts of 
greater violence, and none was ever annih lated by a more ruthless reaction. 
Lutheranisin was also cradled amid fearful storms, but the tempests have spent, 
and millions have become peaceful participators in the blessings at which 
Lutheranism aimed. The Hussites raised a mighty conflagration, of which the 
Austrians succeeded in treading out the last spark ; the Semen lighted a 
roaring fire on their own hearths, and their hoines, in spite Gf pope and emperor, 
have been warmed by its genial influence ever since. Yet Huss, despite of his 
heresy, lives in the affections of his countrymen. I have often observed in 
them a strange struggie, on this score, between religion and nationality. As 
Bohemians they love to take credit for all the great things that the Hussites 
did, though as Catholics they cannot, of course, approve of them.’ 

The lunatic asylum at Prague is spoken of as being very well conducted. 
The strait jacket is the only means of coercion or punishment employed, and 
every available meaus are taken to amuse the lunatics :-~ 

‘It is characteristic of music-loving Bohemia, that in the lunatic asylum of 
its capital, music should be considered one of the chief instruments for the im- 
provement of the patients. In addition to the garden concerts, in which all 
assist who can, there are quartettos every morning and evening in the wards, 
and a musical director is appointed for the express purpose of superintending 
this part of the domestic arrangements.’ 








One of the patients was the well-known Orientalist Sieber. 
BEAUTY OF THE HUNGARIAN WOMEN. 

The beauty of the ladies of Prague, which struck Mr. Kohl as remarkable 
gives rise to some speculations on the reason of theiz being so generally hand 
some :— 

* That the little ugly, squalling, red-faced creatures (for all newly-born babies 
are alike) should grow up in Prague into such remarkably beautiful girls, is one 
of those phenomena of nature which I cannot take upon myself to explain. 
Some have attributed the fact to the mingling of German with Slavonian blood, 
but this the Slavonians protest against most loudly, telling you that in the vil- 
lages of the interior, where no such mixture of the races has taken place, much 
finer specimens of female beauty are to be found, than in any of the frontier 
districts. The members of the Bohemian Patriotic Association boast, more- 
over, that by far the richest display of beauty is to be seen at their bails, where 
nothing but Bohemian is ever spoken, and where, consequently, the bulk of the 
company must be genuine Slavonien; nay, even the far-famed beauty of the 
Hungarian ladies is attributed by these zealous patriots to the mixture of Sla- 
vonian blood with that of the original races. The theory is not one that I would 
at once reject as absurd. On the contrary, [ often fancied, in the course of my 
subsequent wanderings, that I saw reason to believe there was ground for it. 
Be this, however, as it may, Prague is decidedly a very garden of beauty. For 
the young ladies of 1841, 1 am ready to give my testimony most unreservedly, 
and many an enreptured traveller has left us his books as living witnesses to 
the loveliness of the grandmothers and great grandmothers of the present gene- 
ration. The old chronicler, Hammerschmidt, and his contemporaries, dwell 
with equal pleasure on the sweet faces that smiled upon them in their days, and 
the picture gallery of many a Bohemian castle is there to testify to the truth of 
their statements. Oue witness there isto the fact, whose right few will question 
to decide on such a point. ‘Titian, who studied the faces of lovely women for 
ninety-six years, and who, while at the court of Charles V., spent five years in 
Germany, tells us it was among the ladies of Prague that he tound his iéal of 
a beautiful female head. If we go back beyond the times of Titian, we have 
the declaration of Charles 1V. that Prague was a hortus deliciarum, and who- 
ever has read the Life of that emperor, will scarcely doubt that beautiful wo- 
men must have been included in the delights of a capital so apostrophized. Nay, 
the time-honoured nobility of the beauty of Prague, may be said to go back 
even to the earliest tradition, where we find it celebrated in the legends of 
Libussa and Vlasta, and the countless songs composed in honour of the Dery 
Slavanske, or Tshekhian dameels.’ 


POLITICS OF BOHEMIA. 


The movement now going on in Bohemia, is discussed by Mr. Kohl, who 
gives one remarkable instance of patriotic self-sacrifice. A Mr. Jungmann, a 
zealous Bohemian patriot, has lately published a dictionary of his country’s lan- 
guage (the first good one that has ever been executed), and sold a vineyard to 
defray the expense. His compatriots, however, do not seem to have come for- 
ward very liberally to his aid: and this fact leads Mr. Koh! to doubt whether 
the feeling for liberty and their country be so strong and powerful among the 
Bohemians, as has been represented. He quotes the opinion of a Bohemian 
gentleman on the subject, which will possess some interest for our readers, and 
we will give it entire :— 





“Jt is a kind of luxury,’ said he, ‘in which a few idle young men indulge, 
and in which they are encouraged by the professors and antiquaries; but it is 

| no movement originating in the wants, or emanating from the wishes, of the 
people. All that is eminent with us is German. Our men of education read 

| Schiller and Goethe in preference to any other writers ; every official man, 
| down to the humbiest clerk, writes and speaks German; and as every Bohemian 
feels that he cannot get on in the world without a knowledge of German, he 
seeks to learn it himself, and teach it to his children,’ and has no time to trouble 

| himself about the fantastic visions of the I'shekhian patriots. Besides, the Ger- 
| man language is taught, ex officio, in every school, aud many of our geutry do 
| not even understand the patois of the country. With all these mighty agents 
| at work, what avail the efforts of a few enthusiasts! The government, mean- 
| while, feels itself strong enough to let the T’shekhian party go their own way, 
Foreigners, moreover, are decei.ed, if they attribute to politics all that is done 
here in the way of Slavonian investigation. The inquiring spirit of the time, 
| the revived fondness for everything that tends to the illustration of antiquity, has 
| led to similar efforts in other countries, as well as those inhabited by Siavoni- 
ans. Every province in Europe has been burnishing up its recollections ; every 
city has been turning over the leaves of its chronicles, and repairing its cathedral 
or its townhouse. Not only the Slavonian provinces, but all the provirces of 


| Austria, have been collecting their antiquities, dusting their records, and new 


binding their chronicles. ‘The same has been done in the provinces of Prussia, 
We have seen 
Ossian’s literature rescued from its ti mb in Scotland, and in Germany we have 
seen Voss writing poems in P/att Deutch; we have seen Westphalian, Saxon, 
and Brandeuburg Associations, not to speak of hundreds of other provincial so- 
cieties ; and thus the fashion has reached Bohemia at iast. It is not any incli- 
nation on the part of the Western Slavonians to accept the fraternization offer- 
ed them from the East, that has led to all these Slavonian juurnais, grammars, 
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books 








We regret that we cannot here enter into the philosophical researches of | painter has placed the subject before us, it loses all dignity, and louks rather as | dictionaries, and poetical anthologies. In England, and even in France, 


this extraordinary party of philosophers; but we believe that most of our | if the artist had designed to turn the matter into ridicule.’ | and newspapers have been printed in he local dialects, and so in Russia have 




















1843. 


some years ago, no cultivated man made use, unless perhaps in the pulpit. It 
is not to be denied, that the provincial, literary, and patriotic movements in the 
Slavonian provinces of Austria, acquire a peculiar character from the spirit of 
Panslavismus, of which so much has been heard of late, years. 

«No nation, while yet a breath of life is in it, becomes reconciledto the loss 
ofSits independence ; and though the Bohemians, the Slovaks, and the other 
Slavonians, would do better to attach themselves more and more to the mild 
sceptre of Austria, than to stretch out their hands after the questionable inde- 
pendence which seems to be offered them from the East, yet nations, like indi- 
viduals, are not exempt from acts of folly, prejudicial to others as to themselves ; 
and for their own sake, therefore, as well as for Austria’s, the Bohemians must 
be watched. ‘The classes, however, which have most influence in the country, 
are the least disposed to sympathize with Russia. The clergy and the nobility 
know how little they would be likely to gain by exchanging the sovereignty of 
Austria for that of Russia. Recent events in Poland have likewise much con- 
tributed to cool the enthusiasm formerly manifested for Russia. ‘The less in- 
structed Bohemians, indeed, look upon much that they hear of Russia as mere 
German calumnies ; but those among us, who stand higher, have had opportu. 
nities, many of them, of seeing with their own eyes. {n short, should it ever 
come to a struggle between the Slavonian and German elements, the Tshekhs, 
in spite of their sympathies and antipathies, will be found fighting on the side 
of the Germans, and it will be for their own advantage to do so.’” 


GLASS WAREHOUSES. 


We must not forget the glass-warehouses of Prague, before we leave that 
celebrated city :— 

“The workshops are generally at some distance in the country ; but the 
warehouses in Prague, for the greater part, are the property of the manufac- 
turers. These have chemists and artists in their pay, who are constantly task- 
ing their invention to extend the domains of glass, by discovering new articles 
that may admit of being formed of so brittle a material, and to give new colours 
and forms to those articles which the glass cutters have long looked upon as be- 
longing to their legitimate sphere. Of each uew discovery or modification a 
drawing is made, and a copy sent to the manufactory. The drawing and the 
copy bear corresponding marks and numbers, so that if a sudden demand comes 
to the warehouse for any particular article, al! that is necessary probably is to 
send an order down to the country, to make up immediately so many dozens of 
B 288, or whatever else the number may be. [| was allowed tol ook over a num- 
ber of these drawings, which were neatly bound up in folio volumes, and I was 
astonished at the immense variety of designs and inventions for coffee, tea, and 
milk pots ; at the endless modifications of form which so simple an article as a 
glass stopper was made to undergo; and the prodigality of ingenuity that had 
been expended on varying the conformation of a thing so unimportant as a lady’s 
smelling-bottle. In the different shades of colour there was almost as much 
variety as in the form; yet the prevailing taste appears to be always, in the 
long-run, in favour of that which is most simple. The plain, pure, colourless, 
crystalline glass has always been in favour, and will maintain its supremacy in 
the end, however taste may sport for awhile among the brilliant colours and va- 
riegated forms which science has found the means of imparting to this beautiful 
manufacture. All the bright ‘ Lecnore greens’ and ‘ Chrysopras’ of 1840, and 
the ‘Anne green,’ the ‘ gold glass,’ the ‘ dead glass,’ and the ‘ alabaster’ of 1841, 
may hold their place in public favour for a time ; but they will have passed 
away, when the pure crystal will be prized as much as ever.” 





MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. 
BY HIS SON, 


Tle new Drury Lane Theatre opened October 10, 1812, under a sub-com- 
mittee of management, with an address written by Lord Byron, nearly the 
worst production of his pen, the committee having previously, in order to en. 
courage poetical talent, advertised, like contractors, for an address, offering a 
premium for the best. It appears that all were bad, though one of them was 
sent (anonymously) by Mr. Whitbread, who was seized with the vain ambition 
of aspiring to poetical honours. The competitors were very wroth; and one 
of them insisted on reading his address from the boxes. This ludicrous com- 
mencement gave rise to the celebrated parody of ‘ The Rejected Addresses.’ 

Previous to joining the Drury Lane company, Munden invited some of his 
future associates to dine with him at his residence at Kentish Town. His 
-_ were Mr. Dowton, Mr. Bannister, Mr. Lovegrove, and Mr. Knight. 

efore the ladies quitted the table, the host whispered to Bannister, ‘ Jack, I 
wish yuu would play off some of your tricks to please the women.’ Mr. Ban- 
nister, with great good humour, complied. He imitated animate and inanimate 
objects; amongst the rest, water falling from a height in various gradations, 
until it fell * like a pebble in Carisbrook well.’ He then took higher ground. 
He supposed a father on his death-bed, about to alter his will to disinherit a 
disobedient son. He wrapped a napkin round his head, and underneath his 
chin; assumed the ghastly stare, the glazed eye, the pallid countenance, and 
the clammy lips of fast approaching dissolution. Those who recollect Mrs. 
Siddons in the last scene of ‘ Queen Catherine,’ hardly beheld a truer delinea- 
tion. The dying man is raised upon his supposititious bed, grasps the pen with 
forced determination, signs the will, and falls lifeless on his pillow. The com- 
pany broke into a burst of admiration ; but on one present it had a serious effect. 
Mr. Lovegrove had been married to Miss Weippert, daughter of the celebrated 
harp-player. A short time previous to this meeting, Mrs. Lovegrove died of 
the effects of a cold, brought on by the prevailing fashion of their clothing. Mr. 
Lovegrove, who was tenderly attached to his wife, was so affected by the truth 
of Bannister’s personification, which brought to his recollection his recent be- 
reavement, that he fainted, and the imitations were brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion. 

Munden’s first appearance on the boards of Drury is thus recorded in a con- 
temporary journal :—‘ This theatre has insured to itself a powerful attraction 
in recalling to the stage the rich and well-defined humour of Munden. He 
was received last night with that distinguished applause which a man so de. 
servedly a favourite might reasonably expect from a public, seldom capricious 
in its amusements; and he played his old part of Sir Abel Handy with undi- 
minished effect.’ 

Munden’s favourite plays were got up in succession. 

In this month Mr. Conway (it was, we believe, an adopted name), appeared 
at Covent Garden as Alexander the Great. The selection of the part was a 
judicious one; and, if ever man possessed the requisites of form and face to 
fill it, Conway did. He had long enjoyed a great provincial reputation. Mr. 
Austin, who saw him play at Chester, said it was the best first appearance he 
had ever seen in his life. But, with a stature beyond the ordinary height, fine 
form, expressive features, and a voice powerful and not unpleasing, Conway 
marred all by affectation. He trode the stage as if he were walking on stilts, 
and raised and lowered his voice in an abrupt and disagreeable manner. When 
he entered on the scene in triumph, as Alexander, the coup d’ail was magnifi- 
cent. ‘ Pity,’ said somebody, ‘that the thing was made to speak.’ He played 
some parts, however,—Jaffier, especially, far above the ordinary level: but the 
town took a dislike to him ; the newspapers were severe ; he had only the ladies 
in his favour. Conway at last lost his engagement at Covent Garden ; and, as 
he was too tall to play second to the new prodigy at Drury Lane, necessity 
drove him to accept the humble situation of prompter at the Haymarket. True 
it was that Pope, who had played Othello and Lord Townley against John 
Kemble, and Dibdin, who had been a manager, did the same. Poor Conway! 
he attributed all his failure to the critics. 

‘I know,’ said he, ‘I am not a great actor ; but I cannot be so bad as they 
represent. 

Disappointment preyed upon his spirits; and his mind took a serious turn. 
He embarked for America; but during the voyage, in a momentary aberration 
of reason, leaped overboard, and was drowned. Another account, we hope the 
true one, says he played in America, and died there. 

A spectator, at this time, marvelling at the constant failure of every fresh 
attempt to possess the tragic chair, might well have said, 

‘Lo! the dull * stars” roll round and re-appear.’ 

But t vo great luminaries were on the verge of the dramatic horizon. The 
first that burst upon the public sight was Edmund Kean! Mr. Kean (announ- 
ced in the bills, from the Exeter theatre), made his appearance at Drury Lane, 
as Shylock, January 26th, 1814. He was very favourably received by the pub- 
lic ; but the critics seemed to pause before they ventured upon a decided opin- 
ion on his acting. The Morning Post spoke of him handsomely, but not en- 
thusiastically. The writer in the Times candidly avowed that the many pre- 
vious unsuccessful first appearances had rendered them at first sceptical as to 
the success of the newactor. It was not until he played Richard that the gen- 
eral voice pronounced him a phenomenon. 

February 1, Mr. Kean repeated the character of Shylock. On this night 
the writer sate in the dress-circle, near the stage, next to the late Mr. Perry, pro- 
prietor of the Morning Chronicle, and an excellent judge of dramatic perform- 
ances. Mr. Perry quickly discerned Kean’s original talent, applauded vehe. 
mently, and penned himself some strong articles in his favour. Munden, when 
his son reached Kentish Town after the performance, inquired what he thought 
of the new actor (he had not himself seen him), and heard, with a smile, that 
Mr. Kean would be the founder of a new school of tragic acting. 

‘When you have seen as many stars rise and set as | have,’ said the prac- 
tised comedian, ‘ you will not so hastily pronounce an opinion.’ 








___—- She Albion. 


Nothing convinced, with the obstinacy of youth, the son worshipped at the 
new shrine. On another night of Kean’s performance, he was in the mana- 
ger's (Raymond) box, with Mr. Pope, Mr. Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. After 
the play Pope retired, but returned in a few minutes with a slight young man, 
attired in a great coat, lined and cuffed with fur. He stepped carelessly into 
the box, and Pope introduced him to Mrs. Billington, as—Mr. Kean. Mrs, 
Billington paid him many compliments ‘ in good set phrase,’ and the youth at 
the back of the box strained his eyes to observe the object of his idolatry. Mr. 
Kean’s admirer attended at the pit-door from half-past four o’clock to six, 
wedged in by the multitude that filled Vinegar Yard on every fresh perform- 
ance, and almost suffocated by heat? W4th the preconceived notion that Mr. 
Kean’s figure was unsuited for OtheMo;he stayed away from the theatre the 
first night that Kean performed the character, forgetting that 


‘ Before true merit all objections fly ; 
Prichard ’s genteel, and Garrick ’s six feet high.’ 


But he attended the performance of Iago, and was equally occupied in observ- 
ing the ‘ smiling devil’ in Kean’s eyes, and in watching the observant and ever- 
changing countenance of the author of Childe Harold, who sat in the orchestra 
before him. All criticism on Kean’s performances is superfluous here, as the 
reader will find them ably described in the pages of his accomplished biogra- 
pher, Barry Cornwall. Munden at a subsequent period paid a willing tribute 
to Kean’s extraordinary excellence. 

ie Happy was it forthe proprietors of Drury Lane that this godsend fell in their 
way ; for, notwithstanding the abundance of comic talent which Drury Lane 
possessed, the season had hitherto been an unprofitable one, and Mr. Whit- 
bread stated at their next annual meeting, remarking, ‘It is to him,’ Mr. Kean, 
‘that, after one hundred and thirty-nine nights of continued loss and disap- 
pointment, the subscribers are indebted for the success of the season.’ 

The surprising success of Mr. Kean rendered the green-room of Drury Lane 
a fashionable place of resort. Among the frequent visitors were the Earl of 
Essex, Lord Byron, Lord Holland, Lord Kinnaird, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
the Hon. George Lambe, Mr. Peter Moore, Mr. Calcraft, Monk Lewis, &c. 
The room was usually thronged; and the spectacle was rendered more at- 
tractive by the performers in character, who, as they descended from their 
dressing-rooms, advanced towards the long pier-glass at the end, examining 
the effect of their costume, making a grotesque or frowning face, and muttering 
some particular phrase in which they judged a point could be done. 

During the performance Lord Byron sat in his box, the lower one on the 
stage at the right hand, and, raising the blind, drank his madeira, and cracked 
his walnuts. He interfered little with the concerns of the theatre, leaving the 
management to Mr. Lambe, Mr. Kinnaird, and Mr. Peter Moore, who were 
very active, and did as much harm as amateur managers generally do. Mr. 
Kinnaird introduced upon the stage, as a singer, a lady who resided under his 
protection, and who had been known in another part of the theatre, where she 
was termed, from her waddling gait, the duck. Tom Dibdin, the stage- 
manager, perpetrated a pun upon this in the inquiry, ‘ What is a duck ?—Un 
Canard!’ It should be observed, that Mr. Kean was not fond of mixing in this 
noble assemblage. He disliked their criticisms, and still more their flattery ; 
and, after playing a new part, when he dreaded the infliction of both, he would 
wrap his greatcoat around him, and rapidly make his escape from the house, 
leaving them, disappointed of his presence to listen to their congratulations. 

The three active members of the committee daily attended at the rehearsals. 
Mr. George Lambe, a polite gentleman, arranged with the sub-managers the 
general business of the theatre. Mr. Kinnaird ransacked the works of the old 
dramatists for revivals ; and Mr. Peter Moore amused himself with tyrannising 
over the underlings. His name provoked a pun. One individual, who had 
probably suffered under his lash, alluding to the arbitrary disposition of the 
great czar, wished he ‘could give to St. Petersburgh one Peter More ;’ and 
Peter Finnerty, the well-known reporter to the Morning Chronicle, upon some 
capricious suspension of the free list, extemporized the following epigram :— 


‘What,’ said Dick, with some surprise, 
‘ Have they sent Peter from the door ? 
From Drury’s scenes, if they were wise, 
Thev’d send one Peter More ;’ 


Peter Moore, who had shown much subserviency to Mr. Sheridan’s interests, 
in getting the bill for rebuilding Drury Lane passed through the House of 
Commons, resolved to attach himself to him im death, and raised a monument 
which might serve for both of them, the inscription running something in this 
way: 
“70 THE MEMORY 
OF 
THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED 
BY 
HIS ATTACHED FRIEND 
PETER MOORE.” 


Our actor was on very good terms with the sub-committee, particularly with 
Lord Byron, Mr. Lambe, and Mr. Calcraft. One day, meeting the latter gen- 
tleman in the Strand, they stopped to converse upon the affairs of the theatre, 
and, to avoid the crowd, turned down Adam Street to the Adelphi Terrace. 
A door was opened, and an oldlady came out. Mr. Calcraft, as he approached, 
inquired of Munden, 

‘ Do you know who that is?’ 

Munden replied in the negative ; and the member of Parliament, taking off 
his hat, said, 

‘ Mrs. Garrick, permit me to introduce to you Mr. Munden.’ 

Mrs. Garrick, with great animation, held out both her hands, and grasping 
the actor’s, said, 

‘I am happy at this introduction. I have seen you often in another place, 
and wished to be known to you’ 

Though very aged, she was lively and active, and prided herself on her 
finely turned ankle, which had been so much admired when she was Mademoi- 
selle Violette. 

Munden took for his benefit ‘‘ The School for Wives,’ and ‘* The Farmer.” 
He did not latterly play Jemmy Jumps, in which he had acquired so much 
reputation, as his figure had become unsuitable for the part. Mr. Kean had for 
his benefit ** Riches” (Sir James Bland Burgess’s alteration from Massinger), 
and performed Luke in a very different style from Raymond, who, though a 
sensible and well-informed man, was a moderate actor. With other benefits, 
in which our comedian played, Tipple (‘* Flitch of Bacon,’’) Nipperkin, and 
Brummagem, the Drury Lane season was brought to a close. 

We have recently recorded the departure of the Tragic Muse, and have now 
to relate the disappearance of the Muse of Comedy. Mrs. Jordan did not 
play on any stage after the termination of the Covent Garden season, 1813-14 
She had become so involved as to render it necessary to retire to the Conti- 
nent. Although in the receipt for years of a large income, she had a numer- 
ous family to provide for, and was a most kind mother. Her real name was 
Bland, and she had never been married. Her embarrassments at this junc- 
ture were occasioned by becoming security for a person who expoused one of 
the daughters she had borne previous to her connection with the Duke of 
Clarence. Sheresided, under an assumed name, at St. Cloud, near Paris, 
where she died, July 3d, 1816: her death was attended by distressing circum- 
stances. With all Mrs. Jordan's faults, she was a warm-hearted, charitable 
woman. As an actress, she had no equal since the time of Mrs. Clive, in 
her particular line; but she was fond of stepping out of her line, and then she 
was not great. She played the Country Gurl when an old woman ; and such 
was the fascination of her manner that the spectators were content ‘to believe 
that she was what she represented. She was not handsome (her picture by 
Romney is a flattering resemblance), but her speaking voice was one of the 
most melodious ever heard ; and she sang pleasingly. 

The next season at Drury Lane commenced an the 20th September (1814), 
with “The Rivals.”’ October 1, ‘‘ The School for Scandal ;” Sir Peter 
Teazle, Mr. Wroughton ; Sir Oliver Surface, Mr. Dowton. The latter was a 
very fine performance. Mr. Wroughton had been a contemporary of Garrick,and 
had played with the old actors with credit and success. Although he possessed 
few natural advantages, he had great judgment, and was a sound, sensible 
actor; but, as he could scarcely be called a comedian, the part of Sir Peter 
would necessarily have fallen to Munden, had not Mr. Wroughton played it at 
Drury Lane for many years, and remained therefore in possession. This gen- 
tleman’s powers were at the present period on the wane, and he ceased to act 
after the close of the season. 

25th, Mise Walstein, from Dublin, appeared as Calista in “The Fair Peni- | 
tent.” Miss Walstein had long filled the principal characters in tragedy at the | 
Dublin Theatre, where she was a great favourite, until, happening to be seized 
with sudden indisposition, Miss O'Neil played her part, and displayed such 
talent that she took a firm hold of the Dublin audience. Munden had played 
Sir Peter Teazle to Miss O’Neil’s Lady Teazle in Ireland, and spoke every- 
where of her acting in strong terms of praise ; but the amateur management 
engaged Miss Walstein, leaving Miss O'Neil a prize to the rival house. Miss 
Walstein played Letitia Hardy, Lady Teasle, Lady Restell, (“ All in the 
Wrong’’—Wroughton played Sir John successfully in London, andthe com- 
mittee did not re-engage her. On the contrary, Miss O'Neil, so lately her in- 
ferior in rank as an actress, on the other side of the Irish Channel, took pos- 
session at once of the chair left vacant by Mrs. Siddons, and divided the town 
with the other great luminary, Kean. 





It should seem as if Fortune, to compensate for a long dearth of excellence 


SOE 


in tragedy, had formed at once two new moulds, of Garrick and Siddoms. 
Miss O'Neil, though not Mrs Siddons’s equal, was the nearest approach to her 
we have seen. In Mrs Haller she was, perhaps, superior; for, whilst she 
possessed the highest qualities of acting, her youth and figure corresponded 
more with the conception of the part. Her description of watching the sports 
of the children was delivered in tones of tenderness and truth. 

October 17th, Munden played Captain Bertram to Bannister’s Jack Jonk. 
February Ist, “ Town and Country” was performed at Drury Lane. Revbem 
Glenroy, Kean; Plastic, Wallack; Trot, Munden ; Cosey, Dowton ; Captaim 
Glenroy, Rae ; Hawbuck, Knight ; Honourable Mrs. Gienroy, Mrs. Glover 5 
Rosalie Somers, Mrs. Horn. It is impossible to imagine a play better acted. 
Kean was powerfully effective in Reuben Glenroy. [he noble critics in the 

reen-room were prepared to find fault with his dress, a suit of black, with 

essian boots ; but he slipped by the door of the green-room, and did net 
wait to hear their opinions. Plastic was played with great spirit and judgment 
by Wallack. Mrs. Glover was, as she always is, animated and correct in Mra 
Glenroy ; and Mrs. Horn looked a very interesting and lovely Rosalie Somess, 
and spoke the dialogue in a style of great simplicity. The town and cou 
friends, Cosey and Trot, did all the author would let them do. Hawbuck was 
written for Emery, and, as the name implies, intended for a heavy, stopid- 
looking, ungainly lad, with his head so crammed with Greek and Latin as to be 
fit for nothing. Knight's lively and bustling action was hardly what the auther 
meant; but he made amends for his irresistible drollery, particularly where be 
drops the tray. Dowton was very great in that part of Cosey where Rosalie’s 
absence is discovered; and the whole grouping of the scene, with the serious 
attitude of the actors, formed a fine picture. 

16th, Munden played the third Witch in ‘Macbeth;’ and March 11th, 
Dozey, in a new farce by T. Dibdin, called ‘ Past Ten o’Clock, and a Rainy 
Night.’ As this was the last original part on which he conferred celebrity by 
his acting,—for there was little in the part itself, which, in the hands of an 
ordinary actor, would have been insignificant—some account of the piece is 
subjoined. The characters, are Dozey, (an old sailor, a Greenwich pensioner, } 
Munden ; Sam Squib, (an old soldier, a Chelsea pensioner,) Bannister; Ban- 
tam, (servant to Young Punctual,) Knight ; Old Snaps, (guardian to Lucy and 
Nancy,) Penley; Harry Punctual, (in love with Nancy,) Wallack; Charles 
Wildfire, (in love with Lucy,) Bernard; Young Snaps, Fisher; Sir Peter 
Punctual, Galtier; Lucy, (in love with Wildfire,) Mrs. Edwin; Nancy, (im 
love with Young Punctual,) Mrs. Orger; Silence, Mrs. Harlowe. Dozey and 
Squib are in the service of Old Snaps. He particularly orders them not te 
admit any person into the house except his own son and Sir Peter. Wildfire 
pretends that he is pursued by a bailiff. Squib, who had served under Wild- 
fire’s father, lets him into the house to avoid the bailiff. He also lets in You 
Punctual, who pretends to be Sir Peter. Old Snaps comes home; Nancy 
Lucy make their escape in the great-coats of Sir Peter and Dozey ; the gen- 
tlemen get out by a balcony, and a reconciliation is effected. 

It will be seen that these were slender materials to work upon ; but Mundem 
took as much pains with his part as if he were a young actor struggling for 
fame. He dressed and painted the old Greenwich pensioner to the life, (he 
painted his neck, which was bare), and laboured to produce a perfect personifi- 
cation. His chief point in the dialogue was the description of a naval engage- 
ment, in which he was wonderfully energetic, and was cheered by loud bursts 
of applause from the audience. Knight was very clever in Bantam, and 
played up to Munden in the scene just noticed. Bannister had an indifferent 
part, and, after a night or two, he relinquished it. 

May 22d, Munden played Jabal to Elliston’s Sheva, for the benefit of the 
latter. 31st, he chose for his own benefit ‘ The Road to Ruin,’ in which a 
Mr. Gordon, from Liverpool, played Goldtinch with some success. The other 
characters were Harry Dornton, Elliston; Silky, Dowton; Sulky, R. Palmer ; 
Widow Warren, Mrs. Sparks; Sophia, Miss Kelly. This was a strong cast. 
That excellent actress, Miss Kelly, played Sophia with great archness and 
humour. ‘The afterpiece was a new musical farce, called * Honesty tLe best 
Policy.’ It opened with a duet between Miss Kelly and Miss L. Kelly, com- 
mencing with ‘ Bright descends yon orb of day ;’ and the clumsy scene-shifters 
put the moon in the distance ! 

June 1si, Jack Bannister took his leave of the stage, making his last appear- 
ance in ‘ The Comedy of the World,’ and the afterpiece of ‘ he Children of 
the Wood ;’ and addressed the audience on his retirement, attended by the 
principal actors on the stage. His reception was in the highest degree flatter. 
ing, and his farewell impressive. The powers of mimicry which Mr. Bannis- 
ter possessed in such an eminent degree were of great service to him in suck 
parts as Colonel Feignwell and the Three Singles ; but the main feature of his 
acting was what the French term bonhommie, which carried the auditor's feelings 
with him. This quality formed the charm of his performance of Walter m 
‘The Children of the Wood.’ Unquestionably, the highest quality in an actor 
is the ars celare artem; but with Bannister, in pathetic parts, all seemed te 
come from the heart. It was the same with him in private life. He spoke 
what hé thought, and of those who merited commendation with the most kindly 
feelings ; with harshness of nobody. He was wholly free from envy, that 
‘vaccine virus’ of actors. He dwelt with the enthusiasm of a devoted fre- 
quenter of the theatres on the perfections of his contemporaries ; of nobody’s 
abilities did he speak higher than of Munden’s. The writer, in walking up 
and down Gower Street with Mr. Bannister, took the liberty of consulting 
with him on the form of a short address, which he was requested by his father 
to put together, on the occasion of the latter’s retirement from the stage, and 
was listened to with the most polite attention, and earnest wish to be of ser- 
vice. Garrick had great expectations of Bannister’s success in tragedy ; but 
he wisely relinquished that line as he grew older, and trusted to comedy. He 
had few equals in the parts he played ; for, besides his powers of pathos, he 
possessed a vein of genuine humour. As a private gentleman Mr. Bannister 
was an honour to the stage. He was respected in every circle, and loved by 
those who knew him. He lived very happily in his retirement, and died at a 
good old age. 

June 8th, our actor played Mainmast. 9th, Polonius, to Kean's Hamlet ; 
first Gravedigger, Dowton. July 5th, Davy, in ‘ Bon Ton,’ for Spring’s benefit. 
6th, the theatre was closed, in consequence of Mr. Whitbread’s death: a 
proper tribute of respect to one who had taken so active a part in its concerna, 
and whose untimely end is supposed to have been hastened by the labour 
which he had bestowed in arranging its affairs, and the vexation he experienced 
at its unsuccessful commencement. 11th, Munden played King Arthur. 
12th, Crack. 

Miss Mellon quitted the stage at the close of this season. The last part 
she played was Audrey. This lady, though not a first-rate actress, was arch 
and lively. She played Mrs. Candour very well. After being supposed to 
gain a prize in the lottery, the real prize was discovered to be in the hand of 
Mr. Coutts, and his enormous fortune, to which the Duke of St. Albans, sub- 
sequently, added a coronet. 

Jn Mr. Leigh Hunt's “ Sketches of Performers” which appeared about thi 
time, we find the following notice of Munden :— 

“One of the most amusing comedians living, if not the most amusing of all 
in certain characters, after Liston, is Mr. Munden. He is not so great a one, 
perhaps, as the lovers of broad farce may think him; but, on the other hand, 
he is much greater than the indiscriminating objectors to grimace may allow. 
Certainly the work he makes with his face is equally alarming as well as droll. 
He has a sort of complicated grin, which may be thus described ; he begins by 
throwing aside his mouth at the corner, with as little remorse as a boy putting 
it down with his fingers; then he jerks up his eyebrows; then he brings his 
mouth a little back again, with a show of his teeth; then he pulls down the 
upper lip over the top row, as a knight might bis vizor; and finally consum- 
mates the joke with a general stir round, and grind of the whole lower part of 
the face. This, accompanied with some dry phrase, or sometimes with a single 
word, the spectator always finds irresistible, and the ro.< springs forth accord- 
ingly. But he is a,genuine comedian, nevertheless, with a considerable m- 
sight into character as well as surface, and with a great power of filling up the 
paltriest sketches. We have known him to entertain the audience with a real 
as well as sophisticated humour for five or six minutes together, Pans 4 
speaking a work the whole time, as in the part of a Sailor, in ‘The Engh 
Fleet,’ and in one, we think, in the afterpiece called * The lurnpike 
Gate,’ where he comes in and hovers about a pot of ale which he sees stand- 








| ing on a table, looking about him with ludicrous caution as he makes his ad- 


vances, half afraid, and half simpering, when he has got near it, and then, after 
circumventing it with his eyes, and feeling over and over again with some 
more cautions, looks into it in the most ludicrous manner imaginable, ex- 
claiming, in an under voice of affected indifference and real chuckllog, * Some 
gentleman has left his ale!’ Mr. Munden ts remarkable for dressing as well 
as acting old age, and is equally good in the two extremes of generous old 
men and mercenary,—the warm hearted admiral, and the close-fisted city 
hunks. His cordiality would de still better, if his propensity to grimace did 
noti nterfere,—a propensity always dangerous from the success it has.” 





Norse —It was a startling declaration of Lord Byron’s, that, if by some great 
convulsion of nature English should become 4 dead language, ‘ an English- 
man, anxious that the posterity of strangers should know that there had been 
such a thing as a British epic and tragedy, might wish for the preservation of 
Shakspeare and Milton ; but the surviving world would snatch Pope from the 
wreck, and let the rest sink with the people.” Sheridan was also supposed net 
to hold the earlier dramatists in great reverence. From the time when his com 
nection with Drury Lane was dissolved, he had never entered the theatre. 
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‘One night he was prevailed upon by Lord Essex to sit with his lordship in his 
box to witness the performance of Kean in Sir Giles Overreach. At the con- 
clusion of the play, Lord Essex beggei of him to go into the green-room. 
‘she actors flocked around the modern Congreve. In the scene of his former 
ulory he was low and dejected. Whea Kean was introduced to him, every 
ear was awake, as it was supposed that Mr. Sheridan would pay him a com- 
plimeot. The only remark he made was, ‘ Mr. Kean, I am sorry to see you in 
so bad a part.’ 








MONT AIGNE. 
The Works of Montaigne. Edited by W. Hazlitt. Templeman. 


Montaigne appeared first in an English dress in 1603. ‘The translator was 
Florio, Italian and French tutor to Prince Henry, the hopeful and lamented son 
of James the First. The second English version was that of Charles Cotton, 
in 1680, dedicated to the Marquess of Halifax, and perhaps the most successful 
translation in the literature of any European language. ‘The judgment of Lord 
Halifax has been confirmed by critical as well as public opinion. ‘I have till 
now thought wit could not be translated, and do still retain so much of that 
opinion that I believe it impossible, except by one whose genius cometh up to 
that of the author. You have the original strength of his thought, that it 
almost tempts a man to believe the transmigration of souls, and that his, being 
used to hills, is come into the moorlands, to reward us here in England for doing 
him more right than his country will afford him.’ Editions of this celebrated 
translation appeared in 1776 and 1811, following the French edition of Peter 
Ceste, but frequently impairing the vigorous beauties of Cotton's style, by way 
of modernizing his good, old, racy, and sterling English. To avoid this 
heinous error, at the same time correcting the inaccuracies and carelessnesses 
scattered through Cotton's work, has been the object of the present editor. To 
the Essays are added the Travels of Montaigne through Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, now first translated by Mr. Hazlitt, and well deserving of far more 
attention than has yet been accorded them. Prefixed is a biographical notice, 
also from the editor’s pen; and acollection of the critical opinions of many 
eminent authors, French and English, upon the writings of the great essayist. 

But we are wrong to speak of the writings of Montaigne: we shonid say 
Montaigne simply, tor his writings are himself; his name would be the correct 
title for his Essays. To use an author’s name as a synonyine for the productions 
of his wit, is a common figure of speech ; but we say that we read Montaigne, 
without a prosopopeia. Never did a writer stand in so little need of a biogra- 
pher ; even the talent of his own Plutarch could add but few touches to the 
portrait of his own exquisite and faithful drawing. If he had a preconcerted 
plan, it was to present us with his life. In the few graceful words prefatory 
to the Essays, he thus speaks of his book—* It was intended for the particular 
use of my selations and friends, in order that when they have lost me, which 
they must do, they may find here some trace of my quality and humour, and 
may thereby nourish a more entire and lively recollection of me.’ And the 
Essays may well be likened to a master-piece of portraiture by Rembrandt. 
We not only read the author, but see and hear him; nay, we converse and 
chat with him, almost feel the cordial grasp of his hand, and know him as if he 
were our own grandsire, chirping his mild philosophy by our fireside. He seems 
coming out of his book, as we say a portrait by a great painter appears to be 
stepping out of the frame. His art consists in his honesty. ‘ Had I been born 
among those nations who, ’tis said, still live in the pleasant liberty of the law 
of nature, I assure thee I should readily have depicted myself quite naked.’ 

A marvellous deal has been written in censure and in praise of Montaigne’s 
‘egotism ;’—it has given offence to many, while to many it has been, and is, 
the spell and fascination of his works. Let us not for a moment be nu:nbered 
amongst the censors. ‘The egotism of Montaigne is not like any other egotism 
in the world. Whathas it incommon with the ‘ Ego et rex meus’ of Cardinal! 
Wolsey, referred to absurdly in the Spectator, as the only instance on record 
of a more ‘ violent egotism’ than that of the ‘ lively old Gascon!’ Montaigne’s 
is the egotism of the most perfect simplicity and candour—a quality that no 
writer can dispense with, who sits down, as he did, to * paint himself.” No man 
who undertakes such a work can hope to escape the imputation of some degree 
of vanity; he must needs expose himself to the ridicule of vulgar minds, such 
as that of the younger Scaliger, who said, in allusionto the Essays—t La grande 
fadaise de Montaigne, qui a ecrit qu'il aimoit le vin blane :—que diabie a-t-on 
a faire de savoir ce qu’il aime?’ Yet Scaiiger condescended to be so minute 
himself in what related to Montaigne, as to acquaint the world that ‘ his father 
sold herrings !’* 

The [ of Montaigne is swi generis. It is neither the J doctoral, cathedral, 
nor magistral. A less arrogant, opiniative, dictatorial, or pugnacious pronoun, 
never took precedence ofa verb. It is not the J of rude polemics, but of poli- 
test conversation: the social, well-bred, good-tempered J, neither springing 
from morbid vanity, nor wounding legitimate self-esteem—an J never opposed 
to you; the most inoffensive, instead of the most adversative particle in the 
language. ‘There is infinitely more vanity in Pascal’s on than in Montaigne’s 
je. Pascal pretended that an honest man oughtto shun the naming of himself, 
and even the use of the words J and me. He taught the Jansenists to denote 
themselves by on; and their works were distinguished by an affected use of 
that indeterminate form of expression. 

The Essays of Montaigne may be compared for one moment (as a biography) 
with the Confessions of Rousseau ; but how broad is the distinction between 
the egotismus of the two writers! The mind of Rousseau was as distemper- 
ed as that of Montaigne was healthy. ‘My defects,’ says the latter, ‘ will ap- 
pear to the life, in all their native form, as far as consists with respect to the 
public.’ To borrow the words of Mr. Burke, tie had no ‘ mad confession of mad 
faults’ to make ; but if any such had stained his character, he would not have 
‘ attempted a new sort of glory by bringing hardily to light the ovseure and 
vulgar vices which he knew may sometimes be blended with eminent abilities’ 
The editor has collected, under the word ‘ Montaigne,’ in his ample index, re- 
ference to the multitudinous passages in which this charming self-biographer 
informs us what manner of man be was. A glance over the catalogue will show 
that his vanity is not exhibited in parading or fondling any very serious breaches 
of morality. Here is one ofhis confessions :— 

‘I have an apish, imitating quality: when I used to write verses, they evi- 
dently accused the poet I had last read. I speak another kind of language at 
Paris than! do at Montaigne. I swear more by imitation than humour. When 
i swear my own oath, ‘tis only, by God—of all oaths the most direct !’ 

This is not an apology for swearing in general, which he reckons amongst 
the vices; but it is certainly an egotistical preference of his own form of oath 
to any other; and how characteristic is the reason he assigns—* the most direct!’ 
He then proceeds to plume himself on his superiority in sweariug to Socrates, 
who ‘ swore by his dog ;’ and to Zeno, whose oath was ‘ Cappari’ (by capers) 
—an interjection which, he adds, ‘ is now in use amongst the Lwalians.’ Such 
shabby subterfuges the honesty of Montaigne scorned. 

That he exposed himself by his writings to the charge of vanity and egotism 
he was perfectly conscious, and if he sinned, it was with open eyes. He wants 
no advocate on this point; he has most ably. and we think successfully, made 
his own defence. Take one passage, out of many, from the Essay entitled 
‘Use makes Perfect’ :— 

‘Every one, as Pliny says, is a good doctor to himself, provided he be capa. 
ble of iooking closely into himself. This is not my doctrine, ’tis my study; and 
is not the lesson of another, but my own, and yet, if I communicate it, it ought 
not to be ill-taken. That which 1s of use to me may also, peradventure, be 
useful to another. We hear but of two or three of the ancients who have 
beaten this road. Not one since has followed the track : ’tis a ticklish subject, 
and more nice than it seems, to follow a pace so extravagant and uncertain as 
that of the soul; to penetrate the dark profundities of her intricate internal 
windings, to choose aud lay hold of so imany little graces and nimble motions ; 
and a new and extraordinary undertaking that withdraws us from the common 
and most recommended employments of the world. ’T'is now many years since 
that my thoughts have had no other aim and object than myself, that I have 
only pried into and studied myself; or if I do now and then study aay other 
thing, ‘tis to lay it up for, and to apply it to myself. And I do not think it a 
fault if, as others do by much less profitable sciences, I communicate what | 
have learned in this matter; though I am not very well pleased with what pro- 
gzess | have made in it, There is no description so difficult, nor doubtless of 
so great utility, as that of a ‘man’s self. Custom has made all speaking of a 
man’s self vicious, and positively forbids it, in hatred to the vanity that seems 
inseparably joined with the testimony men give of themselves— 

In vitium ducit culpa fuga. 
I find more evil than good in this remedy.’ 

Again he says :— 

‘Perhaps they mean that I should give testimony of myself by works and 
effects, not barely by words. | chiefly paint my thoughts, an inform subject, 
aud incapable of operative production. The wisest and devoutest men have 

lived in the greatest care to avoid all discovery of works; effects would speak 
more of fortune than of me. They are but patterns of one particular virtue: | 
expose myself entire: ‘tis an anatomy where, at one view, the veins, muscles, 
and tendons are apparent, each in its proper place.’ 

And he adds, a little farther on :— 


~ The editorassures us that this was a mere calumny of the schoolman. 
imports it whether the father ef a great wit was a fishmonger or a duke 
father of Scaliger been an 7 
the name of a pedant. 
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‘ They fancy that tothink of one’s self is to be delighted with one's self; 
that to frequent and to converse with one’s self is to be over indulgent. But 
this excess arises only in those who take but a superficial view of themselves, 
and dedicate their main inspection to their affairs ; that call meditation raving 
and idleness, looking upon themselves as a third person only and a stranger. 
Because Socrates had alone digested to purpose the precept of his God ‘to 
know himself,” and by that study was arrived at the perfection of setting him- 
self at naught, he oniy was reputed worthy the title of asage. Whoever shall 
so know himself, let him boldly speak out, and make himself known.’ 


The felicity of the illustration taken from anatomy, will strike every attentive 
student of Montaigne. As a dissector of the inner man he stands unrivalled 
amongst moral philosophers. Considering that the importance of self-examina- 
tion and self-knowledge is one of the most hackneyed topics of the common 
herd of moralists, it is impossible to help complaining that Montaigne has not 
been applauded as he deserves for the courage and sincerity with which he 
prosecuted that arduous study. On the contrary, strange to say, he has been 
much oftener censured as a vain, presumptuous egotist, and upbraided with the 
very minuteness and fidelity of his self disclosures! There has been too little 
of such egotism amongst men of the same vigour of intellect and power of ex- 
position. The philosophy of the human mind had otherwise been more 
advanced. 

Taking a mere superficial view of Montaigne’s engaging manner of chatting, 
rather than discoursing, about every little trait of his character and incident of 
his life,—reading his works for amusement more than instruction-—one is struck 
with their resemblance to the prose-poetry of Horace. A life of little Fiaccus 
might be compiled out of the vivid notices, scattered unaffectedly through the 
satires and epistles, just as Montaigne’s biography might be written from his 
Essays and ‘Travels. Horace, too, was a self-inquisitor and a self-painter; and 
to his freedom from the Jansenist affectation, that proscribes the ego, we are 
indebted for the chief attraction of his writings. Further than this we do not 
press the parallel. Although Horace was philosopher as well ws poet, there is 
no unity of philosophic purpose in his works; the mastery of a mighty science 
is not their pervading object ; when he confesses an intirmity,an inconsistency, 
a foible, or a hobby, the confession is no part of a general ceaiied investigation 
of his moral nature ; besides, his anatomy is never deep, his research goes no 
deeper than the surface ; ‘the dark profundities of the soui’s intricate internal 
windings’ are all unknown to him. 

The discursiveness of Montaigne is one of the most prominent of his many 
singularities. He often chooses a subject apparently only tostart away from it. 
He writes by digression, as the Parthians fought retreating. None so delight- 
ful to accompany ; noneso difficult to follow. It is comparatively easy to toil, 
after the deepest thinker keeping the straight high-road of scientific reasoning ; 
but how keep up with an inveterate rover, whose curiosit¥ seduces him into 
every thicket on the wayside, and who deserts the line of march for every 
‘lane and alley green’ that leads aside from it, he cares not whither? The 
most eccentric comet that scampers through the firmament pretends to have 
an orbit, but who can determine the path of Montaigne ! Sometimes the entire 
essay is adigression. He devotes one, for instance, to his opinion on physic 
and physicians,—it is entitled ‘Of the Resemblance of Children to their Pa- 
rents.’ We doubt if Lord Halifax is right in the conjecture that Montaigne de- 
signed to conceal the scope of his observations by the irrelevance of the titles. 
The vagrancy of his literary habits isexplanation enough. He was just as de- 
sultory in his mode of travelling, which wes an exact parallel to the rambling of 
his style. The secretary, by whom the first part of his Travels was recorded, 
tells us that ‘when the other gentlemen complained of his leading them dances 
here and there to out-ofthe-way places, he would reply—that, for his part, the 
particular place where he happened to be was where he had intended to come : 
that he could not possibly diverge from his route, seeing that the only rouie he 
had laid down was to go about seeing new places.’ And the following, how 
like it is to a figurative description of his writings :—‘ He took such delight in 
travelling, that he hated the very approach to the place where he designed to 
stray.’ 

But let us hear how he talks himself of his aberrations and freaks on paper. 

He cheerfully pleads guilty to the charge of gipsy habits, and justifies himself 
by the precedent of Plato. Nearthe close of the long essay on Vanity he 
says — 
‘This medley is a little from my subject : I go out of my way ; but’tis rather 
by licence than oversight. My fancies follow one another, but sometimes at a great 
distance ; and look towards one another, but it is with an oblique glance. I 
have read a dialogue of Plato, of such a motley and fantastic composition ; the 
beginning about love, and all the rest about rhetoric. * * The titles of my 
chapters do not always comprehend the whole matter ; they often denote it by 
some marks only. I love a puvetic march by leaps and skips; ‘tis an art, as 
Piato says, light, nimble, and a little demoniacal. There are pieces in Plutarch 
where he forgets his theme ; where the proposition of his argument is only 
found incidentally, and stuffed throughout with foreign matter. Do but ob- 
serve his meanders in the Demon of Socrates. Good God! how beautiful are 
his variations and digressions ; and then, most of all, when they seem to be for- 
tuitous and introduced for want of heed. ’Tis the intelligent reader that loses 
my subject, not | ; there will always be found some words or other in a corner 
that are to the purpose, though it lie very close.’ 

Yet with all his * meanders’ and ‘ poetic marches by leaps and skips,’ with 
all his scorn of system and method, the Essays have a philosophical unity of 
idea and design; the author steadily prosecutes his enterprise, and is qualis ab 
incepto. ‘The very nature, doubtless, of his purpose Jed him into the dissolute 
style which he adopted, for he must follow the motions and wanderings of the 
mind to note and examine its phenomena; and his design being to register his 
observations, not to weave any theory or system out of them, in what other or- 
der could he have given them to the world than the loose array in which they 
were suggested to himself! 

He despised and detested the barren syllogistic art, in advance of him to 
whom was assigned the task of sending it iuto everlasting exile. Gladly do 
we seize this opportunity of quoting a passage of fresh and glowing elo- 
quence :— 

‘The most certain sign of wisdom is a perpetual cheerfulness: her state is 
like that of things in the regions above the moon, always clear and serene. 
’Tis Baroko and Baralipton that render their disciples so dirty and ill-favoured, 
and not she. They do not so much as know her by hearsay. ’Tis she that cals 
and appeases the storms and tempests of ‘the soul, and who teaches famines 
and fevers to laugh and sing. She has virtue for her end, which is not, as 
schoul-men say, situate on the summit of a steep, rugged, inaccessible preci- 
pice. Such as have approached her find it, quite the contrary, to be seated in 
a fair, fruitful, and flourishing plain, whence she easily discovers all things be- 
low her; but to which any one may arrive, if he know the way, through steady, 
green, and sweet-scented walks and avenues, by a pleasant, easy, and smooth 
descent, like that of the celestial arches.’t 

As there never was a writer more untrammelled by the formalities of vulgar 
logic, so there was never a thinker more free from the mischievous mania of 
system building. His star belongs unquestionably tothe constellation of which 
Bacon (a generation later) is acknowledged to be the chief and brightest lumi- 
nary. Anardent admirer of the ancients, Montaigne was uninfected with the 
scholastic pedantries of his times. His gentlemanlike tastes, no less than the 
force of his understanding, preserved him from the contagion of the learned 
dunces round about him. With his air du monde and his air cavalier he would 
have been monstrously misplaced amongst the pedants who reviled him; but 
it was his intellectual aristocracy that set him so far above them. Notrace of 
the frivolous disputations of the day is discoverable in the Essays ; no trace of 


dauntless dogmatism, the certain recoil of which is a no less thorough-paced 
infidelity. Montaigne has been justly commended for * knowing how to doubt’ 
in an age of ignorant assurance. Fifty years before Bacon made his wise ob 
servation, that ‘if a mar. will begin with certainties, he shall end in doubt; b 
if he will be content to begin with doubts, he shall end ia certainties,’ Montaigne 
had illustrated the maxim by his own example. It has, indeed, been questioned 
whether he did not only begin, but end, with doubting, upon some subjects of 
high moment. ‘ The radical fault of his understanding,’ says Dugald Stewart, 
‘consisted in an incapacity of furming, on disputable points, those decided and 
fired opinions which can alone impart force or consistency to intellectual cha- 
racter.’ 
we not find in Montaigne! How many of those enlightened maxims of govern- 
ment and education, now embodied amongst what we eall common-sense no- 
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cf some of our laws and institutions, may we rot trace to the pages of the gal- 
lant, gay philosopher of Gascony! Yet Stewart is right in applying his re- 
mark to the subject of theology, and equally correct in his view of the circum- 
stances that tended, in the days of Montaigne, to confirm instead of checking 
the tendency to religious scepticism. ‘ Fer remedying this weakness, the re- 
ligious controversies, and the civil wars recently engendered by the Reforma- 
tion, were but ill calculated. The minds of the most serious men, al! over 
Christendom, must have been then unsettled to an extraordinary degree ; and 
where any predisposition to scepticism existed, every external circumstance 
mus have conspired to cherish and confirm it.’ Montaigne, however, appears 
not to have died upon ‘the pillow of doubt,’ which, !'ving, he too much relied 





* This beautiful image, borrowed from the Ptolem#an aceonnt of the solar system, 
is employed by Milton in his ‘ Hymn of the Nativity.’ 
She, crowned with olive green, Came softly s] ding 





Down through the turning sphere. 


metaphysical jargon; no houses raised upon the sand ; not a vestige of that | 


Yet how many decided opinivns upon points of great importance do | 


tions, and forming the very elements of our reasonings, and even the grounds | 
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The writings of the reformers, and the lessons of Buchanan, diswurbed his 
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belief, without removing its foundations ; and we cannot receive the testimony 
of his biographers without allowing that his death-bed was that of a good Catho- 


lic. Most certainly it was ‘ decent, calm, and silent,’ as he had finely said * it 
was the study of his life’ that it should be. 

The present edition furnishes an index ‘ to the authors quoted in the Essays,’ 
aad by the number, of references to each author, we may estimate the respect 
in which Montaigne held him. Plutarch is, of course, the highest in the list ; 
and as we find pong saying ‘I never seriously settled myself tu the read- 
ing of any book of solid learning but Plutarch and Seneca,’ we are prepared to 
fiud the name of the latter at the head of the next most numerous batch of quo- 
tations ; yet it is not so; Cicero holds the second place, which is strange, con- 
sidering the severe, but, we think, just criticism in the essay ‘Of Books’ on 
Cicero’s philosophical works, which Montaigne ubserves are ‘ those that are 
most useful to my design.’ However, in the Epistles to Atticus he delighted 
and for the following characteristic reasons: ‘not only because they contain a 
great deal of the histcry and the affairs of the time ; but much more because I 
therein discover much of his own private humour ; for I have a singular curio- 
sity (as I have said elsewhere) to pry into the souls, and the natural and true 
judgments of the men with whom I converse.’ Seneca is third in place; and 
next to him rank Diogenes Laertius, Piato, and Horace, almost equally. Then 
follow Virgil and Lucretius neck-and-neck ; and afier these, Ovid, Livy, and 
Herodotus. He valued Diogenes Laertius highly. ‘I am very sorry we have 
not a dozen Laertiuses, or that he was not further extended, or betier under- 
stood.’ Ninety-nine quotations out of a hundred are from the writers of anti- 
quity ; but he scarcely ever pays the compliment to a modern; Dante is re- 
ferred to twice ; Comines, Froissart, and Guicciardini a few times each; Poli- 
tian and Rabelais only once. 

The abundance of quotation in Montaigne has been a subject of much criti- 
cal discussion ; and a great deal of shallow observation has been founded upon 
this peculiarity, as if it detracted from his merits as a vigorous thinker and 
original writer. But the quotations of Montaigne are after a fashion of his own, 
and a proof of his strength not of hisweakness. He borrows as rich men bor- 
row, for convenier.ce, not out of necessity. There is as good money in his 
own exchequer as any that Cicero or Seneca lendshim. The passages he cites 
are his own genuine and spontaneous thoughts, in the words of men who thought 
in ancient times as he did. ‘They are aught but the purpures panni ever so 
delicately inwrought and fine-drawn. We recognize them as part of his own 
rich stuff and cloth of gold. Plutarch himself would not charge him with lar- 
ceny, or Seneca cry ‘stop thief.’ The quotation comes to Montaigne; he 
does not go to the quotation ‘Though it be true that half of his immortal es- 
says may be found literatim in the writings of illustrious ancients, he is the 
most original of authors. When he avails himself of something that has been 
deeply, sagaciously, or poignantly observed by the wits of old, it is not his 
memory we admire, but his judgment ; we never exciaim how well read is Mi- 
chael de Montaigne in Plato, or, he has Tully at his fingers’ ends! Cicero, in 
fact, cited in the Essays, ceases to be Cicero, and becomes part of Montaigne 
himself. Not an ancient in his library could have maintained an action for the 
recovery of one sentence in the work. ‘I quote others,’ he says, ‘only in 
order the better to express myself.’ This is nothing but the truth; he never 
quotes for display of learning, or for sake of embellishment, or to fill up a 
chasm occasioned by his own sterility, or to fortify a cherished theory by the 
prestige of a Greek or Roman name. No critic has better understood or stat- 
ed the difference between the quotations of a writer of genius and those of a 
pedant or coxcomb. The effect of the latter he has hit off in his happiest 
maner :— 

‘ A case in point occurred the other day ; I was reading a French book, 
where, after I had a long time been dragging over a great many words, so dull, 
so insipid, so void of all wit or common sense, that indeed they were only 
words, after a long and tedious travel I came, at last, to meet with a piece that 
was lofty, rich, and elevated to the very clouds. Now, had I found either the 
declivity easy, or the ascent more sloping, there had been some excuse ; but it 
was so perpendicular a precipice, so wholly cut off from the rest of the work, 
that by the first words I found myself flying into the other world, and thence 
discovered the vale whence I came, so deep and low that | had never since the 
heart to descend into it any more. If I should set out my discourses with such 
rich spoils as these, the plagiarism would too manifestly discover the imperfec- 
tion of my own writing.’ 

In the multitude of quotations, the book that appears most to resemble the 
Essays of Montaigne, is Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Meiancholy :’ we need hardly 
t> say that there is no other point in which the two works admit of comprehen- 
sion. But what can be more different from Montaigne’s system of quoting 
than Burtun’s? The citations of the latter are so many proofs of a thesis ; 
documents accumulated in support of a proposition ; a stringing together of all 
that an eccentric pedant’s diffusive reading had stowed away in the repositories 
of his memory, demonstrative or illustrative of some section, or ‘sub-section’ 
of his fantastic work. 

One could. linger for ever over the enchanting singularities of Montaigne. 
Were his works to appear in a new form every change of the moon, we should 
be tempted to review every edition. His cheerfulness, his good-nature, his 
penetrating wit, the vernal freshness of his thoughts, and negligent beauty o. 
his language ; the vigour of his common sense, the shrewdness of his literary 
judgments, his perfect knowledge of the philosuphy of daily life, all contribute 
to make his Essays one of the most entertaining and profitable works in any 
language. Antithesis 1s a dangerous and often very fallacious form of express. 
ing opinion; but may we not truly affirm of this greatest of French writers, 
that he is learned without an approach to pedantry, discursive without be- 
ing ever prolix, polished without elaboration, instructive without being mag's- 
terial or didactic, a philosopher without the rigidity of science, a speculator 
without the madness of system, egotistica) without vanity and without offence, 
an aristocrat without the morgue of aristocracy, a moralist without being a 
puritan, and a wholesale appropriator of the thoughts and sayings of others, 
without being guilty of a single plagiarism in all his works ? 

Why have the Travels of such a man been so long neglected? The present 
translation by Mr. Hazlitt is their first appearance in an English garb. We 
promise ourselves the pleasure of noticing this feature of the edition before us 
on another occasion. Montaigne will be found with the same radiant counten- 
ance, the same serenity of mind, the same pleasant, portable philosophy, in the 
mountains of the Tyrol, and amidst the arts of Italy, as in the retirement of 
his own chateau. 





CASTLE RUINS. 

Sketch of the History of Caister Castle, near Yarmouth, including Biographica 
Notices of Sir John Fastolfe, §-c. With plates from original Drawings. 
Edited by Dawson Turner, Esq, M.A, F.R.A., &c. 8vo, pp. 144. Lon- 
don, Whittaker and Co. ; Nichols and Son. 


The artist-taste and antiquarian lore of Mr. Turner are guarantee for any 

work of this description either from his pen or under his superintendence. The 
volume is accordingly in both ways interesting. How poetry can transform, 
| beautify or stultify, whatever or whomsoever it chooses to make its theme, 
| might be urged when we read the account of the actual Sir John Fastolfe of 
| Caister and the created Sir John Falstaff (originally Oldcastle) of the Immortal, 
ouly that we know they are not the same persons, and only confounded by a 
| change of name, and being allied to contemporaneous events. But this very 
| circumstance adds much to the feeling with which we peruse these researches, 
| though ‘neither in the vicinity of Caister, nor in the aspect of the village itself, 
is there anything picturesque to attract or to detain attention. The coast is 
bleak and barren : and the low sand-banks which skirt the shore are covered 
only with scanty vegetation ; while the few trees that have found atenure in 
the soil turn their backs upon the east, bending their stems and spreading their 
branches inland, as if they shrank from the keen blasts which come sweeping 
over the expanse of ocean. The square-towered church, of little ornament, 
forms a group with the incunspicuous tenements around it ; and, in the grey 
hue of its flint masonry, affords but a dull contrast to the red orick and slate of 
the houses above which it rises. Of the eight hundred individuals that consti- 
tute the population of the village, the greater part draw their subsistence from 
| the neighbouring ocean, and the men pass half their life on its bosom. Fish- 
ing and agriculture divide the toils of the cottagers ; when once the seasons of 
the mackerel and herring fisheries are over, the Caister boatman draws up 
little skiff upon a dry nook ofthe shore, lays aside his weatherproof jacket, hi 
‘**storm-cap,” and all the rough accoutrements ef that life whose vicissitudes 
he has been braving, and puts his hand to the plough and the spade, until re- 
| turning spring brings back the plentiful sustenance with which the salt waters 
| then abound.’ 
It is an unbroken level, like the opposite coast of Holland, for three miles to 
| Yarmouth (glory be to its bloaters when fresh, and not such as Aunt Margery 
| would show us were sold in London under that venerable name), and * on a line 
| of slight eminence above this level, and about a mile and a quarter from the 
sea, rise the ruins of the castle which forms the snbject of the following sketch. 
It owes its existence to Sir John Fastolfe, the reputed original of our great 
dramatist’s “ Sweet Sir Jack,” the ingloriousness of whose imaginary reputa- 
tion has long survived the true renown of the real hero.’ 

Built about 1420-40, it occupied some six acres of ground, and was almost 
the royal residence of Fastolfe ; after whose death its rich plate and furniture 
were sold, and it passed into the possession of the family of Paston, celebrated 
in law and literature. But, sic ‘ransit gloria mundi, it has been two centuries 
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falling to ruin, and its last shattered apartments, partially remembered by living 
, have been choked or filled by time, or to save them from being convert- 
ed into smugglers’ caves. 

The tower, however, bears a strong resemblance to that of Falaise, attached 
to the ancient fortress, the birth-placefof the Conqueror, and the work of Talbot, 
long the comrade of Fastolfe in the wars of Normandy. 

t this site was originally occupied by the Romans, there can be no doubt ; 
their remains are discovered there, and all around. The later history of the 
castle, the particulars of Fastolfe’s will, and subsequent events, are well worth 
the perusal of the curious. The abbey, where lies buried the lord of both, and 
many rich domains besides, and palaces in Southwark, Yarmouth, and Norwich, 
also deserves the notice of the antiquary, though its fragments are scarcely to 
be traced. The notices of the Paston family are interesting, though not new 
to readers acquainted with the Correspondence which gives literary fame to 
their race. After them, Caister Castle became the property of William Crow, 
and thence it was transmitted to a Bedingfield, to the noble house of Stradbroke, 
to a Mr. Lydon of Gray’s Inn, and toa Mr. Burton, a timber-merchant of Yar- 
mouth, with the issue of one of whosedaughters it now, we believe, remains. 
Of it Mr. ‘Turner, in conclusion, repeats :— 

* Man's destructive hand his been more active in producing this effect than 
the slow and noiseless touch of time ; and, if respect be justly due tothe monu- 
ments of former days, to names, and scenes, and buildings, consecrated by 
imagination, by histories, and the muse, it would be well that the same hand 
should now at length be extended to arrest the course of the evil it has caused, 
Regarded in a higher point of view, a ruined castle presents to the eye a touch- 
ing type of the vicissitudes allotted to mankind.’ 

*,*® The subject of an antiquity on the coast of Norfolk recalls our memory 
to a fine tale by Mrs. Opie, and founded on a real event, which has more re- 
cently been made the subject of a charming ballad by Miss E. Burton, and 
published (by E. Varty) for the benefit of The Shipwrecked Fisherman and 
Mariner's Benevolent Society. A conical grave, on the top of the tower of 
Caister Church, is a landmark to all vessels sailing on the coast ; and the re- 
markable appearance of such a monument on such a spot is accounted for by 
the failure of a signal ashore, on which the safety and life ofa sailor-lover de- 


pended. 








‘* Off the coast at earliest dawn 
Was seen ‘the homeward bound.’ 


Then Mary, with a fluttering heart, 
Rush'd to the cottage-gate, 

Chiding herself that she had felt 
One fear for William’s fate. 


And there her neighbours gathering stood, 
And wish’d the maiden joy, 

While grey old Matthew said, ‘that Will 
Was always a brave boy.’ 


At noon the wind was murmuring low, 
A change came o'er the sky, 

And speaking looks and whispering tongues 
Proclaim’d the tempest nigh. 


It comes, at evening’s dreary hour 
The waves in mountains tost ; 

Why Mary, lingering on the beach ? 
’Tis night !—thy love is lost ! 


When morning smiled upon the sea, 
In mockery of the pasi, 

All that was seen of William’s ship 
Was but the shatter’d mast.” 


Consolation is all in vain ; and 


* At length the final hour approach’d— 
Her path was nearly trod, 

And Mary gently asked to see 
The minister of God, 


He came with tears,—that minister, 
And knelt beside the bed, 

To read the dying prayers by her 
He had been ask’d to wed. 


‘ Long have I wish'd, my reverend friend,’ 
And Mary paused for breath, 

* To tell thee what | would have done 
When I am laid in death. 


Yes, when these eyes shall wake no more 
But till the judgment-day, 

Upon the village church-tower there 
My withering remnants lay ! 


I ask it of thy hoary years, 
I esk as William’s wife, 

Do that which as a landmark true 
May save the seaiman’s life. 


For had there been a sign that night 
‘To mark the perilous coast, 

Amid the horrors of the storm, 
His ship had not been lost. 


Henceforward shall no maid lament 
The wreck of all she loved ; 

This body shall the landmark rise, 
Never to be removed. 


Remember this, my last request, 
When I shall Le no more; 

There’s money left to pay the deed, 
Saved for my marriage-store.’ 


When next the tempest loudly roar’d, 
Death marching on the wave, 

The seaman look’d to Caister tower, 
Warn'd by poor Mary’s grave. 


A ceptury is past or more, 
And still for miles around, 
Memoria! of a maiden’s love, 
Js seen the Beacon Mound !”” 


This simple and pathetic verse, so honourable to the feeling and talent of the 
writer, will, we trust, bear fruits of her benevolent intention m writing it to the 
humane society destined to reap them, if Poetry and Charity grafted together 
can in these days blossom and fructify. 





CORALIE, THE OPERA DANCER. 

Coralie, the celebrated opera dancer, made her first appearance upon the 
siage of life asa nun. She had actually, but much against her own wili, taken 
the veil and her vows, both of which, as property peculiarly belonging to a con- 
vent, she left behind in her cell, when Armand de Vouillon, her lover, con- 
trived, by the aid of him who laughs at locksmiths, to carry her off, nothing 
loth, from small type breviaries, heavy scourges, long masses, and short meals, 
to life and that everlasting love which, as understood in Paris, seldom expires 
under a month. 

Coralie, then, became a fille de l’Opéra, and she was not the first nun who 
had taken so strange a flight. By able tuition and constant practice, she was 
at last pronounced capable of making her début; and, on the night that she 
charmed the crowded theatre of the Tuileries by her magic performance of 
Hebe, her veiled sisters in the convent chapel celebrated a De Profundis in her 
behalf, as though she had really, bodily, departed from among them. For a 
time her career was an ovation, she walked upon flowers, lived in never-chang- 
mg sunshine, broke the hearts, weekly, of five officers of the Réciment de 

Rehan, and had the pleasure of hearing announced to her, every morning, that 
the Seine had been dragged below St. Cloud in search of the Coralie suicides 
On these latter occasions, her Abigail, a far more eatable thing than a grisette, 
would enter her boudoir, with compound features made upof a smile and a sich, 
and simperingly announce, ‘| have the honour of informing Mademoiselle that 
the bodies of a young lawyer and two mousquetaires nowrs were found in the 
river this morning. They were in full dress, and each bore the usual written 
intimation that they died for want of the smiles of the divine Coralie,’ Where 
npon, the aforesaid divinity would sip her chocolate, and remark, with a 
dissatisfied air, ‘C’est bien de peu choses! ‘Two drunken soldiers and a 
miserable councillor! Why, ’tis hardly fame!’ 

It was on one of these mornings, when the divinity, only half propitiated by 

n indifferent sacrifice of worthless life made in her honour the previous night, 

received in her elegant boudoir, from which she had but a moment previously 
dismissed Kugene Fontbonne, the nephew of the Archbishop ef Paris, the 
homage of one who, considering his strength of mind, his wisdom, and his 
knowledge, was strangely held the willing captive of hie charmer’s bonds. 
This was no less than the celebrated navigator Bougainville, a man who, like 
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the hero of Dryden's satire, had been everything by turns, and nothing long— 
with this slight difference, that his varied range of ters comprised all that 
was useful, though occasionally coloured by eccentricity. He entered with e 
somewhat sombre face, for he knew who had preceded him in rendering homage 
to the amiable sovereign of the hour; but he neither evinced nor felt the 
slightest portion of melancholy. His motto was, ‘ All for love ;’ but he deeply 
declined dying of the complaint. And nothing was so remote from his thoughts 
and intentions as the idea of immolating himself in honour of the fairest of the 
fair daughters of Terpsichore. 

‘ Well, Paresseux !’ exclaimed the charming pet of the ballet, ‘ you are come 
at last; and, I know, only to say “adieu.” t saw in this morning’s Gazette 
the announcement of your approaching departure for the Malouines.’ 

‘In an hour,’ said Bougainville, ‘1 commence a voyage round the world ; 
and sure [ am that, throughout the long circuit, I shall see nothing half so 
lovely 

‘ Though twice as honest,’ interrupted the candid Coralie. Like many people 
of these better regulated times, she assumed sincerity in accusing herself of 
faults, that the world might believe she was innocent of them. 

‘Certainly not half so lovely,’ resumed the honest sailor, leaving the lady the 
benefit of her own admission.—‘ nothing half so lovely as she whose hand now 
lies in mine.’ 

‘And who,’ added the princess with a pout, ‘is left behind like Ariadne 
abandoned by Theseus,—an illustration for which you may be grateful to old 
Pizzini, who has coinposed a ballet for me on the subject. It will please my 
dear Sage,’ she continued, playfully tapping his cheek, ‘to know that [ am 
learned as well as lovely. ‘Thavks to Pizzini, you see | already know some- 
thing of Roman history.’ 

A quiet, but perfectly polite smile passed over the features of the great 
navigator, as he rejoined, ‘I see it, my sweet one. You were born to charm 
and instruct mankind; and you quite as much mistook your vocation when you 
became a nun as I did mine on the day I enrolled myself among ces diadles de 
mousquetaires.’ 

‘Fi, donc, upon the comparison!’ answered Coralie; ‘even as a nun I did 
not disgrace my profession, nor shame my sisters while I was one of them.’ 

‘And of what horrid crime was I guilty when a mousquetaire?’ asked 
Bougainville, something surprised. ‘My brethren in arms were not of that 
very nice virtue that a trifle would rutile them. Did I burn a church?’ 

‘Worse!’ said Coralie. 

‘Worse? Was I absent on the night of your dé/ut, or is it any horrible 
atrocity of that nature?’ 

‘Infinitely more grave,’ replied the fausse prude. ‘ You wrote a book.’ 

‘Such improprieties,’ said Bougainville, with the sweet smile for which he 
was as famed as was Napoleon after him, ‘I abandoned when I came to years 
of discretion. And I accompanied the embassy to England to learn gravity ; 
and, indeed, it is a place where gravity may be well acquired. They shoot men 

there, my love, for errors they are compelled to commit; and they disgrace 
brave officers for aiding to gain a victory. Poor Byng!’ continued Bougain. 
ville, thoughtfully, ‘he was one of the best friends | ever made among our 
enemies; and poor Lord George y 

‘ J’aime beaucoup les milords !’ said Coralie, yawning. 

‘And I too,’ said Bougainville, ‘though they are not half so profitable to me.’ 

A rather tender leave-taking followed, after a short hour of some such very 
small conversation as the above. Coralie, who did not affect fidelity, did her 

best to feign sorrow, but all she could obtain was a look of sentiment and a 
graceful attitude. ‘I shal] have no hopes of suicides a la mode now you leave 
me,’ said the pretty Juggernaut, with an air of disappuintment, ‘for I shall have 
no admirer left in town but Fontbonne, who, like my petit marin, ungallantly 
declares that there is more pleasure in living without than dying for me— 
Vingrat !" 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the admiral as he turned to leave the 
room; as he descended the staircase his quiet smile expanded itself into a look 
of broad fun, and he entered his ponderous carriage, which was waiting for him 
in the court yard, only to sink back against one of its well-cushioned corners in 
a hearty convulsion of laughter. 

According to the admiral’s order, the carriage proceeded at a slow pace up 
the Champs Elysées. ‘ This is about his hour,’ said he; ‘and, parblew! since 
my beautiful demon is sighing for blood, and Fontbonne declines being crushed 
under the wheels of her car, why I’ll even make away with him myself.’ 

The carriage had reached the stone bridge called the Pont d’Antin, which 
then formed the means of communication between the celebrated promenade, 
which the Parisians owe to the good taste of Colbert, and Les Allées de Roule, 
before Bougainville discovered his friend and rival. Immediately calling him 
by name, he invited him to enter the carriage, and accompany him to Versailles 
to breakfast. 

‘If I were certain,’ said Fontbonne, ‘that I should be back in Paris by six this 
evening, I should be charmed to partake of your impromptu festival.’ 

Bougainville engaged, as far as mortal man could engage himself, that Font- 
bonne should be at table, if he choseit, by that time. Fontbonne sprang into the 
carriage, and the admiral, who had powers of conversation equal to those of the 
illustrious Englishman, who is said, after travelling alone for three or four hours, 
to have invited himself to dinner as one of the most agreeable fellows he had 
ever met with, engaged his intended victim in such a labyrinth of anecdote, wit, 
jests, and chronicled scandal of the day; and so thoroughly was Fontbonne 
absorbed by the ruse that the horses were changed at Verssilles, and the royal 
residence was a league behind them, before he awoke to consciousness. 

‘ But where,’ he at length exclaimed, ‘is our intended breakfast? and 
whither are we hastening at this unusual pace?’ 

‘My dear friend,’ replied Bougainville, in an apologetic tone, ‘I have here 
in the carriage a better repast than Jaques Coeur himself, with all his wealth, 
could procure ;’ saying which, he produced a charming little collation, sur- 
rounded with an appetising air which the French alone know how to give to 
all pic-nic arrangements. ‘ The truth is,’ continued Bougainville, ‘I want to 
surprise you by a charming little dinner at Domfront, and : 

*Domfront!’ cried Fontbonne, ‘ why I shall not be in Paris to-night, and 
Coralie , 

* Will play Ariadne all the better for the little disappointment.’ 

‘It may be so,’ said the second lover, ‘ but I do not understand which of us 
two is the genuine Theseus. However, as my day is lost, and as I know you 
have some excellent sport in view, or you would not have carried me off to 
Domfront to witness it, why I resign myself to my fate, and shall be anxious 
for the due appearance of both the dinner and the joke.’ 

* Neither shall be of an inferior quality, for so much I pledge the name of 
Bougainville,’ said the latter. ‘In the meantime allow me to offer you the 
wing of this chicken, and let me beg of you to devote yourself to the madeira 
as if Coralie herself were acting Hebe to you.’ 

Fontbonne followed the example of his enlevewr, and did ample justice to 
the fare provided by his humorous companion. So effectually did Bougain- 
ville exert himself, that Seez and Carouges were passed through almost as 
unconsciously as Versailles had been Late in the evening an exquisite dinner 
awaited them at the Trois Vertus at Domfront. To the inquiries of Font- 
bonne, Bougainville intimated that the hour for revealing his joke had not yet 
come; but that, as all hours were fitly devoted to champagne, they would 
apply themselves during a few of them to that liquid consideration, and then 
order fresh horses. 

‘Fresh horses!’ cried the astounded Fontbonne, ‘I am dying of fatigue, 
and my head is as confused as though Madame Jaquet de la Guerre had been 
singing her own execrable compositions to me unceasingly for a fortnight.’ 

‘The night air,’ said Bougainvi'le, ‘is a specific for all such complaints. 
And, not to deceive you any longer, my dear Fontbonne, I will confess that I 
am about spending some time at brest. You have never beheld the wonders 
of that sea port, and you are too amiable to leave me now half-way.’ 

At this Fontbonne feil into a tempest of passion, which, however, gradually 
subsided before Bougainville’: calm manner. Assurances of furnishing him 
with all the means and appliances necessary for the toilette of a petit maitre 
of the period, and the seductive prospect of a residence among the joyous 
spirits that were at that time making Brest glad with their presence, induced 
Fontbonne, at last, to give way. In the due course of events, the two travel- 
lers arrived at their destination. ‘Before we proceed to any less attractive 
object,’ said the admiral, ‘let us pay our homage to my noble vessel which is 
now lying in the roads.’ The friends alighted; Bougainville gave some direc- 




















tions aside touching the carriage, and a minu'e after he and the half-bewildered 
| Fontbonne were in a boat on their way to the chief ship of the squadron. As 
| they stepped on deck al! due honours were paid the admiral, and his companion 
| welcomed as the protégé of so great aman. A sumptuous repast in the state 


j room greeted the eyes of Fontbonne, after he had made a tour of inspection 
throughout the ship ; and at the conclusion of a four hours’ sederunt, he re- 
marked, in alluding to the forced journey he had made with the admiral, a 
really believe, gentiemen, your chief is almost hardy enough to apply to me 
one of the bad usages he has acquired in England, and that he would scercely 
scruple to press me to accompany you round the world.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Bougainville, ‘I ‘use no constraint. If you will join us you 
shall be treated as a faioured guest; if not, you are free to return on shore 
directly.’ 

‘Which,’ said the admiral’s captain, ‘ as it is now dark as midnight in the 
Place Manbert, and the land sixteen leagues astern, would be an enterprise 
worthy of immortalising the Fontbonnes to the latest generation.’ 

The party were at that precise moment of good fellowship when the amia- 








bility of a man is not to be ruffled. The united sensations of cham 
the smooth course of the vessel over the mirror-like surface of the es 
dered Fontbonne satisfied and ready for any enterprise ; and, at length, enter- 
ing with a good measure of eagerness into the now-discovered joke, he only 
sighed ‘Coralie!’ and went, impromptu, round the world. 

After a lapse of three years, the friends returned to the scene of their old 
pleasures,their passion for the danseuse having, in the meantime,metempsychosed 
itself into a platonization. Nor had the latter been either sad or idle dunn 
the absence of her old lovers, seeing that she had, while that period pendeike 
coutrived to ruin three English peers and a master-general of the ordnance, 
those excellent persons not knowing that there are four things which will 
always swallow and never be satiated—the grave, the sea, a king, and a ballet- 
dancer. 

——EE 
THE LOVEFUL DISCIPLINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF JEST AND EARNEST. 

‘Four months had flown swiftly away since Edward Somerton had married 
Rose Bland. One summer evening, towards sunset, as they sat together at a 
window opening en to a garden, enjoying the welcome coolness, and talking 
over various matters, with that interest in each other which people generally 
evince four months after marriage, Rose, for the first time, began to pout. 
Edward had, she said, tiirted shamefully with Mrs. Harding on the preceding 
evening. He had spoken to her in a low tone several times, and had been 
heard publicly to exclaim that Harding was a fortunate fellow. If this. were 
the way he meant to go on, she should be wretched, and no lounger place any 
confidence in his affection. 

‘ * My pretty dear,” said Edward, placing his arm around the waist of his wife, 
and accommpanying this action by another trifling performance, ‘‘ don’t be 
jealous. Believe me there is no cause. On one of the occasions when I ad- 
dressed Mrs. Harding in so low a tone, I remarked that the room was very 
warm, and on another, if | remember rightly, | observed that the last new novel 
was rather dull: so, you will perceive, our conversation was really of a most 
innocent description. And, Rose, because [| said Harding was a fortunate fel- 
low, it is not to be inferred that I must endeavour to render him an unfortunate 
fellow.” 

‘ This mild answer failed to turn away the wrath of Rose. She coquettishly 
refused to be convinced, became every instant more and more violent and un- 
reasonable, and finally retired precipitately from the room, with her handker- 
chief applied to her eyes. 

‘ Edward quietly put his feet upon the chair she had left vacant, and leaned 
back in meditation. 

‘ Here was the decisive moment which would most likely determine whether 
they were to dwell together happily or miserably. Rose was a dear girl—a 
sweet girl; but she had black eyes, and they were dangerous. She had been 
an only daughter, too, and perhaps a litle spoiled; but with fewer faults might 
she not have been less charming! It is worth studying how to live lovingly 
with such a creature, especially when you know that she mars, by her caprici- 
ousness, her own happiness as much as yours. 

* Edward felt that the charge of his wife was totally unfounded, and he half 
suspected that she believed so herself, but had resolved to be, or seem, out of 
humour without any particular cause. One thing was evident—that she would 
not hear reason. Something else must therefore be tried, in order te allay any 
future storm—for this was probably the first of a series. Edward resolved to 
try music. 

‘He was an amateur of some pretension, and he set himself immediately to 
call over in his memory the melodies most likely to calm the passions and exert 
a soothing effect on the temper. He made choice of three, which he arranged 
in a graduated scale, to be used according to the urgency of the occasion : gen- 
tle, more gentle, and most gentle, as the outbreak was, or became, violent, 
more violent, or most violent. The scale contained only three degrees. As 
the heat rose, this conjugal thermometer fell ; but below the third and lowest 
degree all was zero and undefined mystery. Patience acted the part of mer- 
cury reversed. 

‘The melodies were the following, and were arranged in the following order : 
“In my cottage near a wood,” “Sul margine d’un rio,” and ‘* Home, sweet 
home!” They were all of a pleasing touching character: the last purely do- 
mmestic, and under the circumstances, conveying a delicate satire likely to do 
good He had hitherto played these popular airs on the German flute ; but he 
proposed now to execute them in a graceful, apparently unpremeditated, whis- 
tle. Not such a whistle as may be heard in the streets proceeding from the 
lips of vulgar and coarse-minded butcher boys, but a superior sort of thing, 
such as no gentleman need be ashamed of. In fact, the original wild produc- 
tion cultivated and improved, as the crab is changed into the pippin. 

‘His plan thus settled, Edward felt his mind easy, and he awaited the re-ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Somerton with a gratified consciousness of being ready for 
whatever might occur. . ' 

‘{n due time came coffee. The injured lady came too, and with a placid 
countenance, betraying no lingering evidence of its late unamiable expression. 
Neither husband nor wife made any allusion to their misunderstanding, and 
they passed a delightful evening made up of conversation, the pianoforte, and 
chess. 

‘ But the next morning—the very next morning, Rose favoured her dear Ed- 
ward with number two of the series. She wanted him to walk out with her, 
and he declared that, unfortunately, he should be too busy to go out all day. 
This was quite sufficient raw material fora girl of spiritto work upon. 

‘« T’'m sure you don’t want to go, Edward,” said she, pouting in exact imita- 
tion of fit number one. “ At least you don’t want to go with me.” 

‘ Edward plunged both hands into the pockets of his dressing-gowo—threw 
himself indolently on the sofa—gazed abstractedly at a bronze bust of Shaks- 
peare on the mantel-piece—and began whistling in a low plaintive melody ; it 
was “In my cottage near a wood.” 

“Jf it were any one but your wife,’ continued Mrs. Somerton with pointed 
emphasis, “ you would be ready enough to come; but the wives are always 
neglected.” 

- Mr Somerton continued whistling. 

‘*T beg, Mr. Somerton,” exclaimed Mrs. Somerton, with a withering look, 
‘that you will not whistle in that disgraceful manner whilst | am speaking. If 
I am not worthy of your love, I trust [ am worthy of common attention.” 

‘ Edward plunged his hand deeper into his pockets—removed his eyes from 
the bust of Shakspeare—and fixed them in intense regard on a bust of Milton. 
He paused suddenly in the air he was whistling, and commenced another: 
it was “ Sul margine d’un rio.” : 

*‘ Mrs. Somerton retired hastily, with her pretty face buried in a white cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchief. 

‘ For five whole days after this scene all was halcyon weather. Doves might 
have beheld and envied. Honey was stil! to be found in the moon, and no im- 
polite reference to either of the two foolish quarrels gave any, the slightest, 
dash of bitter. ; 

‘ But—on the sixth day, there appeared clouds. Edward had been into town, 
and had promised to bring a pair of new bracelets for Rose. He arrived home 
punctually at dinner-time, but without the bracelets—he had forgotten them. 
| put it to you whether this was not enough to try the temper of a saint! 
They were going the next evening to a large party, and Rose had intended to 
inspect the important ornaments this evening, and take Edward's opinion, so 
that there might be time to exchange them if not approved of. Now she could 
not do so—and all from his horrid frightfulness! She must either goin stupid, 
old-fashioned things, or put on new ones ina hurry, good or bad, just as they 
happened to be. It was most annoying—that it was! 

‘ Edward made many apologies. He was sincerely sorry to have disap- 
pointed her, and even offered to return to town after dinner and repair his 
neglect. Oh! no! she would not hear of his taking so much trouble for her. 
What did he care whether she were disappointed or not? His forgetfulness 
showed how much he thought of her. 

* Edward again essayed the soothing system ; for he loved her, and was 
conscious that he had given her cause for some slight chagrin However, she 
became so persvere that but one course was left him to pursue; he left off 
talking and took to whistling. ! 

‘I tremble for the future peace of Rose whilst | relate that he considered 
himself justified in descending at once to the second degree of the scale. He 
commenced, andante ma non troppo, * Sul margine d’un rio’ 

<« To leave me in such a situation !” exclaimed the ill-used wife, in . voice 
interrupted by sobs, ‘‘ when I had so set my /ieart on those bracelets! It is 
very, very unkind, Edward !” 


‘Edward appeared wrapped in meditation and music a “noua — 
great taste and feeling, accenting the first note of each bar as it should be ac- 
cented. But, upon another still more cutting observation from Mrs. Somer- 


ton, he stopped short—looked sternly 4t her—and began “ Sweet home {”” 

‘Heavens! what was to follow’ He had reached the ‘ast degree, and all 
else was at random. Should this fall, the case was indeed hopeless. Shadowy 
demons hovered around, holding forth, temptingly, deeds of separation. The 
bright gold wedding-ring on the lady’s finger grew dull and brassy. 

* Edward Somérton stood in the centre of the room, with his arms folded, 
gazing with a steady gaze into the very soul of his wife, who, under the strange 
fascination, could not «rn away her head. With @ clear and untremulous 
whistle he recited the whole of that beautiful Sicilian melody from the fir 
note to the last. Then, revolving slowly on his heel, without saying a wo 
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he left the room, sautting the door punciiliously atter him. 
gank overpowered on the sofa. 

+ Rose, though pretty, was not silly. She saw clearly that she had made a 
mistake, and, like a sensible girl, she resolved not to go on with it merely be- 
cause she had begun it. Bad temper, it seemed, would only serve to make 
her ridiculous instead of interesting—and that was not altogether the effect 
desired. ; ‘ 

‘Jn half an hour the husband and wife met at the dinner-table. Mrs. Som- 
erton sat, smilingly, at its head, and was a'tentive in helping Mr. Somerton to 
the choicest morsels. He was in unusually high spirits, and a more happy 
small party could scarcely be met with. ; ' 

‘ From that day (which was ten years ago) to the present time, Mrs. Somer- 
ton has never found fault without cause. Once or twice, indeed, she has gone 
so far as to look serious about nothing ; but the frown left her countenance at 
once when Edward began to whistle, in a low tone, as if unconsciously, the 
first few bars of ‘‘ In my cottage near a wood.”’’ 

————— 


CORTEZ. 


The Despatches of Hernando Cortez, $c. Translated into English, from the 
original Spanish, by G. Folsom. Wiley & Putnam. EM 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortez is unquestionably the most brilliant 
achievement in the long series of remarkable events connected with the dis- 
covery and early settlement of the New World. ‘There we find the outline, at 
least, of a great empire, and some civilisation, the monuments of which have 
begun, in our own times, to engage the attention of the learned. In Mexico 
there was a dense population, there were large towns, and there was that 
prime mover of human labour and te in abundance. This great 
empire was conquered and the gold won by a handful of Spaniards, led by one 
who owed his elevation wholly to the caprice of fortune, for Cortez had no ex- 
perience of war or command, nor had he shown in his early career much pas- 
sion for romantic adventure. But great prospects gave birth to great hopes, 
and these kindled inextinguishable passions; hence the disregard of bodily fa- 
tigue and the perseverance, in spite of frequent reverses, which certainly 
mark the progress of all the Conquistadores. Cortez had the advantage, too, of 
being the first who trod that elevated stage ; those who came after him, if they 
were his equals in heroic qualities, fell short of him in opportunities. Pizarro, 
the conqueror of Peru, was but a coarse imitator of Cortez ; the courage and 
cunning of the latter became with the former ferocity and perfidiousness. The 
extraordinary rapidity with which the New World was explored and colonized, 
was due in no slight degree to the success of Cortez. 

The philosopher, it is true, undazzled by the surface of things, may doubt 
the genius and heroism of the first conquerors of America Looking at the 

eat inequality in point of arms between the Indians snd the Spanish soldiers, 

e may argue that the conquest of the Mexican empire was, under all the cir- 
cumstances, an easy achievement for a European of the meanest capacity. 
Men nearly naked, armed with weoden swords, edged with flints, and fright- 
ened at the sight of horses, which were new to them, could not, it is evident 
offer any effectual resistance to cavaliers in full armour, wielding Toledo 
blades, and provided with matchlocks. If Cortez had, therefore, only bound- 
less ambition and constancy under the reverses arising from his own miscalcula- 
tions, his eventual success was inevitable. Whatever truth may be in this 
reasoning, it would leave the world but few heroes. All history—nay, the great 
globe itself if analyzed in this way, would go off in vapour, leaving behind but 
a small residuum of colouring matter and fex mera. We are willing, there- 
fore, to take Cortez for a hero, since he did what appears to the bulk of man- 
kind to have been a great thing. But his exploits are what we admire, not his 
writings. His letters to the Emperor Charles V. give us but an imperfect, and 
on many grounds suspicious, account of the conquest of Mexico. Fora full 
and impartial history of that event, as well as for the personal history of the 
hero himself, we must look elsewhere. Cortez was by no means an elegant 
writer, and, in this respect, his translator has faithfully preserved the character 
of the original. Though his narrative is in general tedious and artful, yet it 
offers some curious passages, and late researches give us reason to believe that 
his description of the opulence and civilisation of the country was not so exag- 

erated as might be at first imagined. For a picture of national prosperity, 
ong since extinct, take the following account of Tlascala, which still exists, 
though much decayed :— 

‘ This city is so extensive and so well-worthy of admiration, that although I 
omit much that I could say of it, I feel assured that the little I shall say will be 
scarcely credited, since it is larger than Grenada, and much stronger and con- 
tains as many fine houses and a much larger population than that city did at 
the time of its capture; and it is much better supplied with fowls and game, 
fish from the rivers, various kinds of vegetables, and other excellent articles of 
ood. There is in this city a market, in which every day thirty-thousand peo- 
ple are engaged in buying and selling, beside many other merchants who are 
scattered about the city. The market contains a great variety of articles both 
of food and clothing, and all kinds of shoes fur the feet, jewels of gold and 
silver, and precious stones, and ornaments of feathers, all as well arranged as 
they can poss‘bly be found in any public squares or markets in the world. There 
is much earthenware of every style and a good quality, equal to the best of 
Spanish manufacture. Wood, coal, edible and medicinal plants are sold in 
great quantities. There are houses where they wash and shave the head as 
barbers, and also for baths. Finally, there is found among them a well regu- 
lated police; the people are rational and well disposed, and altogether greatly 
superior to the most civilized African nation,’ 

Add to this the description of the neighbouring state of Cholula :-— 

‘ The inhabitants are better clothed than the Tlascalans in some respects, as 
the superior classes of citizens all wear cloaks over their other dress ; similar 
in shape, material, and bordering, to those of Africa, but unlike them in being 
provided with pockets. Since the late troubles they have been and continue 
true and obedient vassals of your Majesty, performing whatever is required of 
them in your royal name, and J believe they will remain so hereafter. This 
state is very fertile under cultivation, as there is much land, most of which is 
well watered ; and the exterior of the city is more beautiful than any in Spain, 
as it contains many towers, and is situated on a plain. And I assure your 
Majesty, that I have counted from a mosque or temple four hundred mosques 
and as many towers, all of which are of mosques in this city. This city is 
more suitable for the Spaniards to inhabit than any of the towns we have yet 
seen, as it has unoccupied lands and water for cattle, which none of the others 
have that we have seen; and the multitude of people who dwell in the other 
places 1s so great, that there is not a hand’s.breadth of land which is not cul. 
tivated.’ 

According to Cortez, the houses and gardens of the chief people in Mexico 
were fully equal to those of Spanish grandees. He describes with much detail 
his meeting with Montezuma, or as he writes the name Muteezuma, and tells 
how he took off his own neck a collar of glass diamonds, and put it on that of 
the Mexican chief—for Cortez never styles Montezuma king or emperor,—and 
received two golden collars instead of the glass. But here is a passage still 
moze characteristic :-— 

_‘Six days heving passed, most powerful Prince, since I entered the great 
city of Temixtitan (Mexico), and having seen some things in it, though but a 
few compared with what there was to be seen and noted, it seemed to me, 
judging from these things, and from what I had observed of the country, that 
it would subserve the interests of your Majesty and our own security if Mutee- 
zuma was ln my power, and not wholly free from restraint; in order that he 
might not be diverted from the resolution and willing spirit which he showed 
in the service of your Majesty, especially as we Spaniards were somewhat 
troublesome and difficult to please ; lest feeling annoyed on any occasion, he 
should do us some serious injury, and even might cause all memory of us to 
perish, in the exercise of his great power. It also appeared to me that if he 
was under mv control, all the other countries that were subject to him would 
be more easily brought to the knowledge and service of your Majesty, as after- 
wards actually happened. I resolved, therefore, to take him and place him 
in my quarters, which were of great strength; and revolving in my mind how 
this could be effected without occasioning any tumult or disturbance, I recol- 
lected what the officer whom I had left in command at Vera Cruz, had written 
me concerning the occurrences in the city of Almeria, which I have already 
related, and which, as he was informed, had all taken place in pursuance of 
orders from Muteezuma. Having used the precaution to station guards at the 
corners of the streets, I went to the palace of Muteezuma, as | had before 
often done to visit bim; and after conversing with him in a sportive manner on 
agreeable topics, and receiving at his hands some jewels of gold, and one of 
his own daughters, @ ye with several daughters of his nobles for 
some of my company, | then said to him, “that I had been informed of 
what had taken place in the city of Nautecal or Almeria, and of the fate 
of the Spaniards, who had been killed there; that Qualpopoca alleged in 
defence of his conduct, that whatever he had done was in pursuance of 
orders from him, which, as his vassal, he could not disregard; that I did not 
believe it was so, but nevertheless, in order to clear himself from the imputa- 
tion, it seemed to me proper that he should send for Qualpopoca and the other 
principal men of that city, who had been concerned in the slaughter of the 
Spaniards, that the truth of the matter might be known, and those men pun- 
ished, by which means he would satisfy your Majesty of his loyal disposition 
beyond all dispute ; lest instead of the rewards which your Majesty would order 
to be given him, the reports of these outrages might provoke your Majesty’s 
anger against him on account of his having eommanded the injury to be done; 
since I was well satisfied that the truth was contrary to what those men had 


declared.”’ 





Mrs. Somerton 








Che Alvion. 


The offending cazique, Qualpopoca, was brought to the capital, as our read. 
ers are probably aware, and, with his followers, was burnt alive. Cortez tells 
this part of the story with much naiveté. ‘Sothey were publicly burnt in a 
square of the city, without creating any disturbance ; and onthe day of their 
execution, as they confessed that Montezuma had directed them to kill the 
Spaniards, I caused him 'o be put in irons, which threw him into great con- 
sternation.’ All this was manifestly done merely from the motives above inti- 
mated, namely, ‘ to subserve the interests of your Majesty and our own se- 
curity ;’ yet Cortez had some apprehension lest he might offend royal sympa- 
thies, and so, in respect of his demeanour towards Montezuma, he writes to the 
Emperor :— 

‘Such was the kindness of my treatment towards him, and his own con- 
tentment with his situation, that when at different times I tempted him with 
the offer of his liberty, begging that he would return to his palace, he as ofien 
replied that he was well pleased with his present quarters, and did not wish to 
leave them, as he wanted nothing that he was accustomed to enjoy in his own 
palace ; and that in case he wert away, there mould be reason to fear the im- 
portunities of the local governors, his vassals, might lead him to act against 
his own wishes, and in opposition to your Majesty, while he desired in every 
possible manner to promote your Majesty’s service; that so farhe had in- 
formed them what he desired to have done, and was well content to remain 
where he was: and should they wish to suggest anything to him, he could an- 
a that he was not at liberty, and thus excuse himseif from attending to 
them.’ 

Cortez thus describes the original city of Mexico, which he soon afterwards 
totally destroyed :— 


‘ This great city of Temixtitan [Mexico] is situated in this salt lake, and 
from the main land to the denser parts of it, by whichever route one chooses to 
enter the distance is two leagues. There are four avenues or entrances to the 
city, all of which are formed by artificial causeways,two spears’ length in width. 
The city is as large as Seville or Cordova ; its streets, I speak of the principal 
ones, are very wide and straight ; some of these, and all the inferior ones, are 
half land and water, and are navigated by canoes. * * This city has many 
public squares, in which are situated the markets and other places for buying 
and selling. There is one square twice as large as that of the city of Sala- 
manca, surrounded by porticoes, where are daily assembled more than sixty 
thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling ; and where are found all kinds 
of merchandise that che world aflords, embracing the necessaries of life, as, for 
instance, articles of food, as well as jewels of gold and silver, lead, brass, cop- 
per, tin, precious stenes, bones, shells, snails, and feathers. There are also 
exposed for sale wrought andjunwrought stone,bricks burnt and unburnt,timber 
hewn and unhewn, of different sorts. * * Every kind of merchandise is 
sold im a particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the 
best order is preserved. They sell everything by number or measure ; at least 
so far we have not observed them to sell anything by weight. There is a 
building in the grea: square that is used as an audience house, where ten or 
twelve persons, who are magistrates, sit and decide all controversies that arise 
in the market, and order delinquents to be punished. In the same square there 
are other persons who go constantly about among the people, observing what 
is sold, and the measures used in selling ; and they have been seen to break 
measures that were not true. 


‘ This great city contains a large number of temples, or houses for their idols, 
very handsome edifices, which are situated in the different districts and the 
suburbs ; in the principal ones religious persons of each particular sect are con 
stantly residing, for whose use besides the houses containing the idols there are 
other convenient habitations. All these persons dress in black, and never cut 
or comb their hair from the time they enter the priesthood until they leave it ; 
and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, both nobles and respectable citizens, 
are placed in the temples and wear the same dress from the age of seven or 
eight years until they are taken out to be married; which occurs more fre- 
quently with the first-born who inherit estates than with the others. The priests 
are debarred from female society, nor is any woman permitted to enter the re- 
ligious houses. They also abstain from eating certain kinds of food, more at 
some seasons of the year than others. Among these temples there is one which 
far surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of architectural details no human 
tongue is able to describe ; for within its precincts, surrounded by a lofty wall, 
there is room enough for a town of five hundred families. Around the interior 
of this enclosure there are handsome edifices containing large halls and corri- 
dors, in which the religious persons attached to the temple reside. There are 
full forty towers, which are lofty and well built, the largest of which has filty 
steps leading to its main body, and is higher than the tower of the principal 
church at Seville. The stone and wood of which they are constructed are so 
well wrought in every part, that nothing could be better done, for the interior 
of the chapels containing the idols consists of curious imagery, wrought in stone, 
with plaster ceilings, and wood-work carved in relief, and painted with figures 
of monsters and other objects. All these towers are the burial-places of the 
nobles, and every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to which they 
pay their devotions.’ 


These idols were soon precipitated from their pedestals, and images of our 
Lady and the Saints were set in their stead. The following we do not believe : 

‘The figures of the idols in which these people believe surpass in stature a 
person of more than the ordinary size ; some of them are composed of a mass 
of seeds and leguminous plants, such as are used for food, ground and mixed 
together, and kneaded with the blood of human hearts taken from the breast of 
living persons, from which a paste is formed in a sufficient quantity to form 
large statues. When these are completed they make them offerings of the 
hearts of other victims, which they sacrifice to them, and besmear their faces 
with the blood.’ 


The Machiavellian character of Cortez is manifest in every page of his dis- 
patches. He constantly avows his dissimulation and fraudulent intentions ; 
policy was his sole morality, and his occasional frankness was but an artifice to 
entrap others. While he thus expounds his crafty schemes to the Emperor, 
are we to place implicit faith in all his representations? Certainly not. It is 
obvious that his object was to describe his success in the most glowing colours, 
to figure as one devoted to the Emperor and religion ; as an invincible warrior, 
and beneficent ruler ; and, finally, while claiming to have done wonders for the 
imperial treasury, to excuse himself at the same time for not remitting large 
sums to Europe. Mr. Folsom demands for him the praise of humanity to the 
Indians, but we believe that it would require no great research to disprove his 
claims on that score. Cortez names among the Indians who served with him, 
‘one Istrisuchil, twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, of great gailantry, 
beloved and feared by all ;’ and there is reason to believe that this gallant fol- 
lower of the conqueror is the identical Ixtlilxochitl who wrote in the Mexican 
language an account of the fall of Montezuma and destruction of Mexico, not 
by any means flattering to the humanity of the Spaniards, and which account 
has been translated into Spanish by Don Carlos Maria da Bustamente, himself 
of Indian descent. 


The piety of Cortez has also been much eulogized, particularly by the bes 
of his editors, Lorenzana, Archbishop of Mexico; and, in truth, he showed 
much zeal in the destruction of Pagan idols ; but, on the other hand, he had a 
leaning to the moral and economical institutions of Paganism, which the Arch- 
bishop, had he been aware of it, must certainly have condemned for its heretical 
tendeney. Cortez, when at a loss for surplus revenue, bethought hin that he 
could manage the tithes much better than the clergy. In fact, he proposed to 
the Emperor to vest the tithes in tithe-commissioners, for various uses ; but 
this very bold and curious proposition deserves to be set forth in the words of 
its author :— 


The plan I would recommend is, that a number of religous persons (or priests ; ) 
as I have already mentioned, zealous for the conversion of this people, should 
come out, for whom houses and monasteries should be erected inthe provinces 
wherever it may seem proper; and that tithes be assigned them to defray the 
expense of building their houses, and for their support, the surplus to be applied 
to the erection and ornamenting of the churches in the villages where the 
Spaniards reside, as well as to maintian the clergy who officiate in them. Offi- 
cers appointed bv your Majesty should collect and keep an account of the tithes, 
and with them supply the monasteries and churches: for which purpose they 
will be more than sufficient, and a balance left for the dis position of your 
Majesty. Let your Majesty petition his Holiness (the Pope] to grant you the 
tenths of these parts for this purpose, giving him to understand the service 
rendered to God our Lord by theconversion of this people, which can be ac- 
complished in no other way; for if bishops and other prelates are sent, they 
will follow the custom practised by them for our sins at the present day, by 
disposing of the estates of the church, and expending them in pageants and 
other foolish matters ; and bestowing rights of inheritance on their sons or 
relatives. A still greater evil would result from this state of things; the 
natives of this country formerly had their priests, who were engaged in con- 
ducting the rites and ceremonies of their religion; and eo strict were they in 
the practice of honesty and chastity, that any deviation therefrom was pun- 
ished with death ; now if they saw that the affairs of the church and what 
related to the service of God were entrusted to canons and other dignitaries, 
and if they understood that these were the ministers of God whom they beheld 
indulging in vicious habits and profaneness, as is the case in these days in 
Spain, it would lead them to undervalue our faith and treat it with derision, 
and all the preaching in the world would not be able to counteract the mischief 
arising from this source.’ 
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ODE TO THE BRAIN. 


Busy brain! thy work is ever 
On! on! on! 
What hast thou with rest to do! 
Rest shall still thy throbbings never ; 
On! on! on! 
Yet thy ceaseless work pursue, 
And thy reign, 
For evil or for good, shall last 
Till the dream of life is past, 
Busy brain! 





Busy brain! with wonders teeming, 
On! on! on! 

Arts and sciences combined— 

Like aconstellation beaming, 
On! on! on! 

In th’ eternal heaven of Mind 
Shine amain ! 

And within thy cells resolve, 

To the world their mysteries solve, 
Busy brain ! 

Busy brain! the poet woos thee— 
On! on! on! 

His thy depths and heights must be ; 

He shall to the heart transfuse thee— 
On! on! on! 

Transmute thee by his alchemy : 
He may feign, 

But what diamond-truths redeem 

The fictions of the poat’s dream, 
Busy brain! 


Busy brain! now angel voices— 
On! on! on! 

Whisper plans of virtuous deed— 

O’er thy work the heart rejoices ; 
On! on! on! 

Schemes that shall the hungry feed 
Thou’lt ordain : 

The slave unchain, the unlearn’d teach, 

The naked clothe, the Gospel preach, 
Busy brain ! 


Busy brain! thou hast no slumber— 
On! on! on! 

Night-watch with the heart to keep, 

Time can not thy beatings number, 
On! on! on! 

Man may lay him down to sleep, 
But in vain 

He may hope to still thy throes, 

Haply wrestling with his woes, 
Busy brain ! 


Busy brain! ’tis then thou playest, 
On! on! on! 

Sleep to thee is holiday ; 

Thou no waking law obeyest, 
On! on! on! 

Still thou workest in thy play 
To attain 

Ubiquity, while time and space 

Thou dost, in very sport, displace, 
Busy train ' 

Busy brain! loud thunder crashes, 
On! on! on! 

O’er thy nerves, a stormy sea, 

Lit up by wild lightning- flashes, 
On! on! on! 

Hideous forms encompass thee ; 
Mercy deign 

To look down healing on thy malady, 

O’erwrought, yet working in thine agony, 
Busy brain ! 


Busy brain ! life’s sun is setting— 
On! on! on! 
Comes that night when thou must rest : 
Thine shal! be one long forgetting ; 
On! on! on! 
Passes thine immortal guest ; 
Yet again 
It shall revisit thee, in life and light, 
When thou shalt wake to work in deathless might, 
Busy brain ! 
Ricuarp Jouns. 
——. 


THE STAGE COACH.* 


I a first work of fiction is not exactly to be taken as a fair test of anew 
writer's talents in that department of literary art, perhaps his second work is 
still less calculated to settle his pretensions: for while the first is, generally 
speaking, more the result of an accidental impulse than a deliberate estimate 
of the waiter’s powers and acquirements, the second is too often a sort of way- 
ward and wilful contrast to its predecessor, or to the character which public 
opinion may have assigned to it through its ostensible interpreters. And such 
will be found to be the case in regard to the writer of ‘The Old English Gen- 
tleman’ and the ‘ Stage-Coach.’ 

As the title of this work—‘ The Stage Coach: or, The Road of Life’—gives 
(as is the fashion among writers of fiction nowadays) little or no clue to the 
nature of what is to come of it, we may describe it as constructed on the prin- 
ciple of ‘ Humphrey’s Clock’—a machinery being placed on the stage at the 
outset which affords scope for every species of narrative and style of composi- 
tion which it may please the desultory humour of the writer to adopt from time 
to time. A club of stage coachmen and others, whom the rail has either thrown 
out of work, or tempted to adopt the otium sine dignitate of a reinless retire- 
ment, meet every Saturday night to discuss the comforts of ‘cold without,’ and 
wile away the tedium of their do-nothing condition by tales of their several 
adventures and experiences on ‘the road of life.’ The plan might at first sight 
seem to confine the work to a lower and less extended grade of ‘ life’ than our 
previous remarks had pointed at. But when it is recollected that the boxes of 
our stage.coaches have of Jaic years been occasionally occupied, not merely for 
days, but for months and yeurs together, by the scions of our old aristocracy, it 
will be seen that the writer's range is unlimited. The truth, however, is, that 
by far the most amusing and effective portions of this work are those which 
emanate from the lowest and least distinguished members of ‘ the chalked-off 
coachman’s free and easy,’ the most original, natural, and entertaining of the 
entire company being that one among them whose equivocal position (as ex- 
ostler and horse-keeper) while it does not exclude him from their half-merry, 
half-melancholy meetings, affords him a seat there no higher or more dignified 
than the dilapidated bottom of an upturned stable-pail, that like himself has 
been thrown out of work by the rail. John Toddy is, in fact, a capital charac- 
ter—perfectly original—perfectly true to his class and calling—and perfectly 
well preserved throughout é 

‘Mister Wirkem’ is drawn with great spirit and truth, and if he should 
chance to remind the reader now and then of his great confrére and predeces- 
sor, Mr. Weller, senr., it will not be as an imitation of that highly entertaining 
personage, but only as a varied phase in the character of the class—a class.as 
truly and entirely English (and the same may be said of John Hogg) as the 
British sailor himself. Another perfectly original character in this work is Me- 
lancholy Josey, the decayed hearse-driver, and the ‘ experiences’ which he re- 
lates connected with his past career, are among the most amusing in the vol- 
umes. aa 

The work is carefully and cleverly illustrated by a rising young artist, Mr. 
George Staidfast, and will prove one of the most attractive of the season. 

The nature of this amusing book forbids an extract that will convey, within 
our brief limits, a fair impression of its general quality. But the following pas- 
sage will indicate the pleasant and off-hand style in which it is written. 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN. 


It was about three months before I drove the old Regulator on its last jour- 
ney (said Mr. Wirkem), that, as usual, just as the last stroke of eight fell, I 
grasped the ribands and climbed my box. ie 

‘ Now, then,’ cried that John Hogg there, ‘coachman’s ready, sir. 

* Who is it ?’ inquired I 


* The Stage-Coach ; or, the Road of Life. By John Mills, author of ‘ The Old Enge 
lish Gentleman.’ 
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‘The box-seat,’ replied he, ‘a-swallowin’ his breakfast in number nine.’ 











©Go and draw him out,’ rejoined I, as the osses wanted to be off like so 

any trapped pigeons. 

\ Ehe’s ie ate a badger for a pup like me,’ said Jack. ‘Howsomever, I'll 
give bim another whistle.’ 

And again the ‘ Now then,’ echoed through every room and corner of this 
old inn. 

To the second summons the passenger made his appearance with a round of 
buttered toast in one hand, 2 half-finished egg in the other, and his jaws carry- 
ing a full load of invisibles. 

ive seen a great many heavy ones in my ‘life and times ;’ but never clapped 
eyes on such a sack of human flesh before or since. I’m not a little shaving ; 
but I’m a mere circumstance—a feather weight compared to him. He stood 
not an inch less than six feet, and looked about as broad as he was long. His 
cheeks dropped, like a hound’s jowl, and if his salvation depended on seeing his 
toes, he would have been booked to the devil without a hope ofescape. 

‘I’m coming, coachy,’ said he, making a bolt of the load inside, and refilling 
with the remainder of the egg and the slice of toast. “*7,) 

‘Be careful, sir,’ said Jack, holding the ladder on the near side, and winking 
his eye at me, ‘there's one or two of the steps ra-ther weak uns !’ 

‘Which are they’ inquired the stout gentleman, hastily clearing the re- 
mainder of his breakfast. 

‘You'll not be able to sit comfortable alongside of me, sir,’ I observed, as he 
wheeled himself up. 

‘Why not?’ asked he, with a broad, good-natured grin. 

‘There’s not too many, but too much of us,’ returned I. 

‘ Never fear, coachy,’ added he. ‘ We shall manage with a squeeze.’ 

‘ Pray, sir,’ said Jack, with one of his impudent leers, ‘ couldn’t you manage 
to send your belly by the wan !” 

‘Ah! that was after pocketing the bob he gave me,’ chimed in John Hogg. 

‘It was,’ said Mr. Wirkem. ‘The fat traveller,’ continued he, ‘ laughed 
heartily at this observation, and ramming himself into the seat, exclaimed, “ All 
right.”’’ 

. Hold fast. Let go their heads,’ cried I. 

Off flew the cloths, and away we went clattering down the yard as if every 
flint would bleed again. 

The stout gentleman was exceedingly talkative. We were scarcely free of 
the stoues when he had given his opinion concerning all sorts of subjects, per- 
sons, and things in general. 

At last, feeling perhaps at a loss for matter to treat of, he turned his atten- 
tion to himself. 

‘I dare say, coachy,’ said he, ‘that you haven’t seen many men of greater 
bulk than myself.’ 

‘ Not one, sir, to my recollection,’ replied I. 

‘So I expected,’ rejoined he. ‘I hoped such would be your reply. For | 
I’d have you know that I’m proud of the distinction which my fat confers.’ | 

‘Like most distinctions, though,’ observed I, ‘ you must feel the weight of 
it irksome now and then.’ 

«I do,’ replied he, ‘ particularly in hot, daggy weather. ‘It’s also inconve- 
nient,’ he continued, ‘in many ways. Sometimes, when I beckon a cab from 
the rank, the driver shakes his head and points to the springs. If I hail anom- 
nibus, no sooner is my umbrella hoisted than the cad shouts, ‘move on, Jim, 
here bomes the fat un.’ In narrow, crowded thoroughfares I’m looked upon 
as a positive obstruction and public nuisance. In Cheapside, one day, I hap- 
peas vs stop to look at a picture-shop, when a policeman said to me, just as he 
would to the driver of a heavy wagon, ‘Come, move on, you sir. We can’t 
have the street blocked up to please your fancy.’ |! never could travel by the 
mail in all my life; all the guards made some objection to my luggage, even i f | 
I carried but a small brown paper parcel. ‘* It won’t do,” they used to say *‘ it | 
won't do. We can’t keep our time with so much luggage in the fore boot. | 
You were nc more made for a mail than a female.’ 

‘When I go to the theatre, or any other place of public amusement, first I’m 
asked to sit *‘this way,” then “a little more that,’ until I’m screwed into all 
manner of shapes, and there I am, perhaps, at last, sitting with my back to the 
stage, squinting out of the corners of my eyes in the most uncomfortable man- 
ner possibly to be imagined. But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, I glory 
in my superior specific grevity over the rest of my fellow-creatures. There’s 
a joy which all stout men feel in glancing at their shadows in the sun, 
which thin ones have not the capacity of entertaining. We are compelled 
to assume an air of dignity in our gait, and the very assumption instils the 
feeling. Oh, yes! coachy, you may rest assured if a man of discreet years 
wishes to be on superiatively good terms with himself—which is the most de. 
sirable affection that he can foster—he must cultivate an unbounded stomach.’ 

‘I agree with you, sir,’ replied I, ‘that a solid portly man is more English- 





looking, and consequently more to my taste, than your cadaverous, bloodless, 
transparent, vinegar-fed, milk-an-water, doughy, ill-bred, foreignish-looking War- 
mint.’ 

‘To be sure he is,’ rejoined the stout gentleman. ‘Tobe sure he is. And | 
as to which of the two is the most comfortable to himself, I can answer from | 
experience.’ 

‘Were you ever a lean un, then 2’ inquired I. 

‘As Romeo’s poison-vender,’ replied he. ‘ Indeed, he was a well-fed citizen 
compared to what I was three years since.’ 

‘ How did you come to pick up so?’ asked I. 

‘It’s a singular story,’ returned the fat traveller, smiling, ‘but not a very 
long one.’ 

And he tells his story, which the reader will do well to look for in the book 
itself, which is one series of ‘light reading’? from beginning to end. 





— 
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SONG. 

Here’s a smile for the past with its sunshine and shade, 
For no tear can restore us one joy that’s decayed ; 
E’en an urn, when the sunlight is over it thrown, 
No more seems the record of sorrow alone ; 
For the brightness that Heav'n hath lovingly shed, 
Seems to tell us how calin is the sleep of the dead. 


A smile, still a smile! thro’ the flowers which appear 
On our pathway of life may yet cradle a tear ; 

Suill the light of your sadness each dcop will illume, 

And its warmth change our grief to the spirit’s perfume ! 
Then why should we sorrow, when gladness can shed 
A light o’er the living, a calm o’er the dead ! 


When James the First remarked the blushes and abashed air cf a man he 
was knighting, he cried out, ‘* Tut, man,tut,it is I ought to have been ashamed 
of the two.” 

The Safe Side.—Dauring the riots in 1780, most persons in London, in order 
to save their houses from being burnt, or pulled down, wrote on the doors, 


**No Popery!” Old Grimaldi, to avoid all mistakes, wrote on his, “* No 


Religion !” 

Height of Clouds.—Owing to its rarefaction, the air beyond a certain height 
is incapable of sustaining clouds. The principal masses of clouds are sustain- 
ed in the air at a height between 4500 and 7600 feet, the average being rather 
more than a mile. 

‘I meant to have told you of the hole,’ said a man to his friend, who 
stumbled into a pit full of water. ‘No matter now,’ says the other, blowing 
the mud and water out of his mouth, ‘ I have found it~ 

Adroit Compliment of a Courtier.—Cambyses asked of those whom he used 
most familiarly, whether they thought he had equalled the greatness of his 
father Cyrus. In reply they told him that he was the greater of the two, for 
that to all which Cyrus had possessed, he had added the Empire of Egypt and 
of the ocean. Croesus, who was present, did not assent to this. ‘Sir,’ said 
he to Cambyses, ‘in my opinion you are not equal to your father; you have 
not such a son as he left behind him.’ 

The French Court.—The youthful Duke de Montpensier, so remarkable for 
his easy affability, is extremely popular wherever he goes. The other day, at 
a large dinner, he perpetrated a somewhat audacious joke. The sale of tobacco 


is monopolised by the Government, which sells at a dear rate what is often | 


none of the best. The prince, offering a cigar to one of his guests, said, ‘ You 
may be certain they are excellent, for they are smuggled !’ 

A gentleman, not much versed in literary affairs, once asked an Hibernian 
friend, what was the meaning of posthumous works’ ‘ Why,’ exclaimed 
Terence, ‘don’t you know that 2 why they are books which a man writes after 
he is dead, to be sure !’ 

An illustrious person told Lord Chesterfield that he had drunk six bottles of 

. ® ’ ; ‘ 4 ! 

champaign— That,’ said Lord Chesterfield, ‘is more than I can swallow,’ 
Epntaph.—< Jn a tombstone in Barlborough Churchyard is the following curious 
inscription— i 

100 years lived I, William Cooke, 

God lent the time, and I it touke ; 
The 30 of Januari, 1640, my life ended ; 
Have given to Barlborough pore 





20 pounds for evermore, 


MRS. JOHN THARP LAWRENCE'S 


PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Stuyvesant Place, corner 
of 8th street and 2d Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. Lawrence's terms are $75 per quarter, payable in advance, including board 
with English and French tuition in all their branches. 

Young ladies to be provided with bedstead, bedding and mattress, plain wash- 
ones = towels, six napkins, a silver fork and spoons, basia and pitcher, mug, and 

‘oot-bath. 

Quarters—10th ety ope eet 28th November, 17th February, and 10th May. 

Vacations—from 31st July to 10th September. 

Mrs. Lawrence’s attendance will be given during the lessons received from the mas- 
ters, and her attention to the due preparation of them To the religious instruction of 
the pupils—to their manners and general deportment—the strictest attention will be 
paid,—and to their personal comforts in every respect. The care of their wardrobes 
will be entrusted to a respectable woman who has lived with Mrs. Lawrence upwards 
of twenty years, and who will also attend to their morning and evening toilets. 

As it is Mrs. L.’s desire to give her pupils the advantage of an agreeable home, as well 
as the best instruction, she will make them her companions in the hours of relaxation ; 
and in short, bestow on them, at all times, the attention of a mother. 

Young ladies will be received from the age of ten to sixteen. Number limited to 


twenty. 

TERMS FOR THE SEPARATE BRANCHES. 
Music—Piano or Singing, per Italian $12 
quarter, 25 to $30 Spanish 12 
Harp, 40 German 12 
Use of Harp, 8 Latin :2 
_ Use of Piano, 5 Washing 7 
Drawing, 15 Fuel for the season 3 
Oil Paintings, 20 Stationary per quarter 2 


Dancing, (entrance $5) 12 Pew rent oO. 2 
_. TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 
Tuition per quarter in the higher classes, $22 
In the junior, 12 to 16 
Preparatory scholars, 6to8 
REFERENCES. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Ives, of North Carolina ; the Right Rev. Bishop Polk, of Ar- 
kansas ; the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 50 Varick street ; the Rey. Smith Pyne, Eleventh street ; 
the Rey. Dr. Barry, Jersey city ; the Rev. Dr. Rudd, Utica, N. Y. ; President Moore, 
Columbia College ; William Bard, Esq., 2 College Place ; Anthony Barclay, Esq., | 
College Place ; Philip Hone, Esq., | Great Jones street ; Beverley Robinson, Esq., 49 
Bleecker street ; Robert Emmet, Esq., 66 Eighth street; David C. Colden, Esq., 
Laight street ; Alex. Slidell M’Kenzie, Esq., U.S. Navy, Sing Sing; Thomas Addis 
Emmet, Esq., Third Avenue, 59th street; William Duer, Esq., Morristown; George 
Barclay, Esq. ; Dr. Hobart, 67 Prince street - Bache M’Evers, Esq., Manhattanville ; 
David 3 Jones, Esq., Fourth street ; Hamilton Fish, Esq , Stuyvesant Place; Jotn R. 
Livingston, Jr., Esq., 5 Fifth Avenue; John Duer, Esq., 247 Eighth street ; William 
Betts. Esq., Jamaica ; Charles King, Esq., Elizabethtown; Morris Robinson, Esq., 49 
Bleecker street ; Samuel M. Fox, Esq., 160 Bleecker street ; Thomas P. Devereux, 
Esq . Halifax, N.C.; Benjatiin Richards, Esq , 341 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 
General Clinch, Georgia ; Thomas Biddle, Chestnut street, Philadelphia; Mrs. De 
Witt Clinton, Stuyvesant Place ; Mrs. Banyer, 20 Bond street ; Mrs. Pierrepont, Brook- 
lyn Heights. 

The course of instruction in the First French Class, includes l’Histoire de France, 
la Geographie, l’Astronomie, la Chimie, les Physiques, from the best authors, isaport- 
ed expressly for Mrs. Lawrence’s School, under the direction of her French Professor, 
Mr. Bernard sept. 30 





MES. ROBERTS, formerly of No.7, Beaver Street. begs to announce to her friends 
pt and the public, that she continues her Seminary for Young Ladies at No. 102 
Prince Street, and respectfully asks for a continuance of that patronage which she has 
enjoyed for more than 25 years. She is desirous of obtaining two young ladies as 
boarders, to whose education, comfort, morals, and manners, she wiil attend with ma- 
ternal solicitude. New York. Sep. 23. 1843 —4t* 








STRONOMY.—Mr. EWING begs leave to intimate that he gives Lessons (not Lec- } 
tures), on Astronomy in schools, in families, and to private pupils; whereby any 
person between the ages of ten and fifty years, may,in a single course, acquire such 
a knowledge of the constellations, stars, and planets, as can never be lost ; the heavens 
being always above and around for nightly observation. | 
In these Lecturing days it is absolutely necessary to remark that Lecturing is as dif- | 
fe:ent from ne sy as Information is from Knowledge. The attention of pupils 
must be frequently directed to the heavenly objecis themselves, in order to guard | 
against the limited and distorted notions which Planetariums, Celestial Globes, and 
Planispheres, have a tendency to convey. 
Lessons are also given on Elocution or Public Speaking, and on English Composi- 
tion, or Epistolary Correspondence. 53 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. Oct, 7--2t+ 


» 





A LADY who has had much experience in teaching, wishes for a situation as Gov- | 
ti erness Hercourse of instruction comprises (along with the usual branches of an | 
English education) Music, French, Drawing, Ornamental and Plain Works. Her terms | 
will be moderate if the situation should prove otherwise desirable. Respectable re- 
ferences will be given. All letters post-paid addressed A. B. at the office of this paper | 
shall receive immediate attention. The south would be preferred. sep 30—3tt 


BUSINESS CARD. | 
Wa Sesune STOCKING YARN OF ALL KINDS manufactured by JOSEPH 
FISHER, Trenton, N. J. Orders sent by the mail, or leftatthe lough Tavern 
61 North Third street, Philadelphia, will be punctnally attended to. 
Jul.19 tf 
| | Rhye Hae MINERAL SPRING.—The undersigned has tne satistaction of announcing 
to the publie that he has leased for the ensuing season, the privilege of using the water of 
the Spring recently discovered on the premises of Mr. Morton, on the read leading to Portsmouth 
Harbour. The efficacy of this water in various compluints is sufficiently well established, and 
the benefits it bestows upon all who partake of it, are manifest trom the hundreds that ever v 
morning visit it. The analysis which bas been made of the water by Professor Williamson, of | 
Queen’s College, proves that in point of strength and character it is equal, if not superior to the | 
colebrated waters of Cheltenham and Leamington. 

It is the intention of the subscriber with as little delay as possible, to have a commodious Sa- 
oon where these who wish to partake of the water, may do so with comfort and ease, and where 
other refreshmeuts may at all times be had. Baths, both hot and cold, will be furnished in a 
building now nearly completed, and for the accommodation of invalids or of those whose time or 
inciination dees not allow them to walk to the Spring, Cabs will run to and from the Spring and | 
the town, The water will also be bottled, sealed, packed and forwarded to any part of the | 
country and agencies established at which this most valuable auxiliary to health may at all! 
times be obtained. 

Families or others who wish to avail themselves of all the benefits of this water, may take out 
Season tickets, the terms of which will be ascertained on application to the subseriber. 


JAMES BONE. 











Kingston, April 26, 1843 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





| OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Han 

that elicits the mostluxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl,andisthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof adampatmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuinearticle isenclosedin anew envelopefrom steei 
on which are the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar O1l,”’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted bya portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 

aration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
rs, iti ehighly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
in ss ftand white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice,by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a seeurity against counterfeits a small label isattachedtoevery bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 

FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Royal Mail Steam Ship CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, Esq. Commander, will 
leave Boston for the above ports on Sunday, October Ist. 
assage to Liverpool, : . . ° . e 


be end 





$120 00 








PRvate BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—under the 
rection of Mrs. HENRY WREAKS, No. 2 Albion-place, Fourth-street, New ¥ 
For Board and Tuition in all the English branches, including the French lan- 
weuase: per quarter, payable in adlvance................... 00 
ee 7 00 
Fuel for the season.._.._.. 400 
Stationary per quarter....... siisd SAMEERA s th40 crencecccee 200 


Extra charges for Latin, Italian, Spanish. Music, Sin ing, Drawing and Danci 

regulated by the T'eachers in those wrenahee. ip tpg a 
he best masters will be employed. 

‘ A ae Governess will be resident inthe family, and the French language at all 
imes spoken. 

The young ladies to be provided with their own bedstead, bedding, towe! dinne: 
napkins, silver spoons, ent forks. — = 

TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 


Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter... ........--.0sees-seeeeeeee----0-- $20 00 
** inthejunior = do. do. 0 te adpae’ Son cewecewcesceccerccecs a 14 00 
Preparatory Scholars......... wien o*e ne aie San ahideale encase cencnenes-oeeeee-= 8 tO 12 00 


Vacation from Ist August to 10th September. 





REFERENCES. 


Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul 
Joseph Blain, Esq. 

Joseph Fowler, Esq. 

Arent S. Depeyster, Esq. 

H. Peugnet, Esq. 


Rev. Dr. Szoll. 
Rev. L. P. W. Balch. 
Josiah Archbald, Esq. 
Edward Whitehouse, Esq. 
Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. 
Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, Alex. Von Pfister, Esq. 
Island of ‘rinidad. Dr. Wetherill, Philadelphia. 
Hon. W.H. Burnley, I. of Trinidad. Joseph Lawton, Esq. Charleston. 
Capt. W. Salter, U.S. N. Dr. Beales. 
Dr. T. O. Porter. Dr. Bartlett. 
Ramsay Crooks, Esq. im William Muir, Esq. 
British Consul, New Orleans, 
Robert Slark, Esq., New Orleans. 


GouRaUD's POU DRE SUBTILE, wiil completely and permanently eradicate superfluous 
human hair from females’ upper lips, the hair concealing a broad and elevated forehead, the 
stubborn beard of man, or any kind of superfluous hair. Be sure to get the genuine at the orie 
ginal offlee,67 Walker-street, one door from Broadway. 

$1 per bottle—Directions French and English. 

Agents— Guthrie. Maiden Lane, Albany; Myers, New-Haven; Brown, 76 Chesnut-street, 
Philadelphia; Jordan, 2 Milk-street, Boston ; Gray, Poughkeepsie ; Green, Worcester; Carle- 
ton, Lowell. 

Can be seen tested before buying ; proof positive this and no mistake. 

No agens whatever in Brooklyn. Beware of counterfeits. 


RITISH _AN UD NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP3.—Of 2100 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords ofthe admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 








BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpool! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows:— 
- From Boston. From Live 
Hibernia, Judkins.......... eres cecccscocescce «+--+ Ist Sept. 4th August 
ou OSU eee eee rn 1 1 “ 
. These ships carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Patent Life 
oats. 
Passage to Liverpoo!$120—To Halifax $20. 
No berths secured until! paid for. For passage applv 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year. viz:— 

Ships. | Masters. Days of ee from New| Days of Sailing from 
: York. | London. 
St. James, |W. H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, E.G.Tinker, | * 10, ‘* 10,  ‘* 10) “ 97, «© 97, « 
Gladiator, iF Britton, i SB, 98, ** 20 March7, July 7, me | 
1 “se 17 “ 17 “ 











Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) 

Quebec, \F.H Hebard,| ‘“ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, © 97, “oP 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “90, * 96, ** 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) |E.E.Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1| ** 17, * a5; %.i 
Switzerland, |S. Chadwick, * 10, “ 10, “he * B,.%¢: Se Se 
HendrickHudson G. Moore, “3, * 9, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 17, “ IF 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | *“* 10, * 10, + 10) % 97, By 4 ee 
Westminster, Atwood, 1 ** go, * 20 ** 20i\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 


’ 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. ’ 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co..78South st. 


THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
| Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y. Days from Liverpool. 
Woodhouse |!200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16\July 5, Nov. 5, March $ 


| Britton 850! Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16| Aug. 5, Dec. 5, April & 
N.3. Hottinguer Sursley 105(| Tuly 16, Nov. 145, Mch 16)Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May § 
N. 8. Liverpool Eldridge |\115¢| Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 1€)Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punciually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool. 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be posponet>ee for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: 








Ships. 
New Ship Queen of 
the West 
Ship Rochester 


Apr.22,—1 yr 











Ships. Masters. Days of = from New-)Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. 5/Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. % 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, . ie. *°.. Oe ‘© 16[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, ee ee LS a 
Emerald, |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec &@] “© 24, “ 24, “ 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ 16, * 46, ‘*16/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb & 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, “oo, * 94, “*94] * .« € =a 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘* 24, * 26, “ 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdt} ** 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16/July 1, Nov. 1,Marchk 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, a & ©(* BS 4m g,. * a 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 5, Feb. 5) * os, ee ee 
Sully, {WCThompson| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April 3 
lowa, \W. W. Pell, oe * “oe 8, * 6, ° nvm 


These vesselsare all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price pod pong to Havre is fixed at $100w t= wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

7 c BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 South-st 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 





| sg Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on thelst,and Haveron the 


16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(uew) J _B. Pell,master,16th March.July,and Nov 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 





‘* Halifax, - - : - - - . 20 00 
Apply to stree 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent. 3 Wall st. | 
Dre. VAN KENSSELAER, 
691 BROADWAY. 


Sep. 22. 














EW YORK ACCOUNTANTS’ INST!ITUTE.—Ground floor, 25 John-street.—Near- 

ly 20 years’ experience as a practical accountant enables Mr. DUFF to make his | 
Academy one of the most effective in the city for all kinds of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. Ample and satisfactory testimonials of the superiority of his new forms of | 
books, and his success as a teacher, to be seen at the rooms, which are open during | 
the day andevening Books of all kinds posted and balanced. | 
References.—Richard Irvin, Esq., 98 Front street ; C. Thurgar, Esq., 66 Pine-street 

C. Murray, Esq., 22 Wall-street Uct. 7—tf 
cewindes i oe [a lige . : ee i SR 
YOUNG LADY wishes for a situation as Governess in a respectable private fami- | 

L ly, either in the city or country. She is eccustomed to tuition, and fully compe- 
tent to give instruction in the different branches of an English education and music. 
References of the highest respectability will be given. Please address Miss W., 59 } 
West Washington Place. Oct. 7—3t | 





V yr H. MAXWELL, Counseilor and Commissioner in the States of New Jersey, 
e Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North and | 
South Carolina, Vermont, Connecticut, &c.. No. 3 Nassau-street, N. Y., will examine 


witnesses under Communications addressed to him ( post-paid). Oct. 7 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL, 


HE Royal Mail Steamship ACADIA, A’exander Ryrie, Esq., Commander,will leave 
Jostou for the above ports on Monday, the 16th. 


Passage to Liverpool, $120 | 
rr Halifax, D> ii) 
Oct. 7—21 Apply to D. BINGHAM, Jr., No. 3 Wall-street 





CHOICE PORT WINES. 


'I.HE subscriber having receive! the agency of «ne of the first houses at Oporto, is 


prepared to receive orders for their wines in pipes, hhds. and qr. casks By the 
brig Merida, lately arrived frem Oporto, he has rece ved a few hhds. and qr. casks, sent 
as samples, and to w hich he invites the attention of those wishing to supply themselves 


with fine Wines. ROBERT GRACIE, 16 Broad-street, 

next door to the Public Store, 
Who is constantly supplied with choice Wines of every description, in wood and glass, 
Orders for which will receive attention Oct. 7—2t 





IstApril,Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsofthese shipsare notsur passed combining allthat may be re. 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be su plied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods inten ed for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers, eer aaaae otherthanthe expen- 
‘ allyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, @ yto , 
atten: BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Toning Building,New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
T mander, is appomnted to sail in 1843, as under: ‘ 
From Liverpoo! for New York. 





From New York for Liverpool. 





Thareday... ceccesccccccces July 13 Saturday .......--------------- Juae a 
Thurs BY....... cccccccccee Aug. 31 Saturday ......---------------- Fes 3 3 
Thursday ........---ccceee Oct. 19 Saturday ..... gudakenpenes : ep 
Fare from New York...........- One hundred dollars, and $5 Steward’: ha 
Fare to New York......2-..ccee Thirty Guineas, 9” i one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by 4 remittance of half pas- 
s age money, willsecure the bestaccommodation ! engaged. 

-or freight or passage apply to vIN 

Poth May 1843 - asi . RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 

2 May, .—a j3 tf Ace 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persons 
] wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, el! er by personal 
ipplication, or by letter, with remittance, and full directious in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4. and £5, 

aie i = : oF tiscoun > Bankers JONDON and LI- 
to any amount, payable at sight, without ciscount, by Bankers in I > - 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 


any town in England, Scotland, ani ‘Vales. 


This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mal : 
Printed list various towns Ov which drafts are given, can be su »plied by 
d lists of the various (OV VESTER. 22 Wall-st., and 130 Broatway. WY. 


Mar. ll-a & oc tf. 
LONDON PORTER AND BROWN STOUT. 

HE subscriver continues to receive regular = plies of a similar quality, and put 

up in the same style as that he has received for many years ; will be sold in lots to 

suit purchasers and on favourable terms. Persons in other places who have —o 

the habit of sending their orders to the subscriber, can have the same promptly exe- 

cuted, having on hand a full supply for the fall trade, quarts and pints, part of which 
is put up with foil on the corks, and in fine order. ‘al 

Oct. 7—2t RUBERT GRACIE, 16 Broad-street, next door to the Public Store. ; 
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TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
Continued. 

The want of energy on the part of the prosecution—the absence of import- 
ant witnesses, and of all direct evidence whatever, which marked the first four 
days of the trial, had infused a high hope and a strong sense of security into 
the prisoners’ hearts. The proofs which they so much dreaded, and of whose 
existence they well knew, were not forthcoming against them. The rumored 
treachery of some oftheir party began, at length, to lose its terror for them— 
while in the lax and careless proceedings 0! the procuseur general, they saw, or 
fancied they saw, a desire on the partof government,to render the public un- 
interested spectators of the scene, and thus prepare the way for an acquittal, 
while no danger of any excitement existed. 

Such was the state of matters at the close of the fourth day ; a tiresome and 
desultory discussion on some merely lega! question had occupied the court for 
several hours ; and many of the spectators, wearied and tired out, had gone 
home, disappointed in their expectations, and secretly resolving not to 1eturp 
the vaponten by. 

This was the moment for which the party in power had been waiting ; the 
interval of false security, as it would seem, when all danger was past, and no 
longer any apprehension existed. The sudden shock of the newly discovered 
proofs would then come with peculiar force, while, no matter how rapid 
any subsequent step might be, all charge of precipitancy or undue haste had 
been disproved by the tardy nature of the four first days’ proceedings. 

For the change of scene about to take place, an early editiun.of the Moniteur 
prepared the public ; and by day-break, the walls of Paris were placarded with 
great announcements of the discoveries made by the goverument; how, by their 
untiring efforts, the whole plot, which was to deluge France with biood, and 
subvert the glorious ins-itutions of freedom they had acquired by the revolution, 
had been laid open. That new and convincing evidence of the guilt of the 
Chouans had turned up: and a frightful picture of anarchy and social disorgan- 
ization was displayed, all of which was to originate in an effort to restore the 
Bourbons to the throne of France. 

While, therefore, the galleries of the court were crowded to suffocation at an 
early hour,and every avenue leading to the tribunal crammed with people, anx- 
ious to be present at this eventful crisis : the prisoners took their places on the 
“bench of the accused,’ totally unaware of the reason of the excitemert they 
witnessed, and strangely puzzled, to conceive what unknown circumstance had 
reinvested the proceedings with a new interest. 

As I took my seat among the rest, I stared with surprise at the scene ; the 
strange contrast between the thousands there whose strained eyes and feverish 
faces betokened the highestdegree of excitement ; and that little group on which 
every look was turned—calm, and even cheerful. There sat George Cadou- 
dal in the midst of them, his hands clasped in those at either side of him ; his 
strongly-marked features perfectly at rest, and his eyes bent with a steady stare 
on the bench where the judges were seated. Moreau was not present, nor did I 
see some of the Chouans whom I remembered on the former day. 

The usual formal proclamation of the court being made, silence was called 
by the crier —a useless precaution, as throughout that vast assembly not a 
whisper was to be heard. A conversation of some minutes took place be- 
tween the procureur and the counsel for the prisoners, in which I recognized 
the voice of Monsieur Baillot, my own advocate, which was interrupted by the 
president, desiring that the proceedings should commence. 

The procureur bowed, and took his seat, while the president, turning ‘toward 
George, said— 

‘George Cadoudal, you have hitherto persisted ina course of blank denial 
regarding every circumstance ofthe conspiracy with which you are charged. 
You have asserted your ignorance of persons and places with which we are 
provided with proof to show you are well acquainted. You have neither ac. 
counted for your presence in suspected situations, nor satisfactorily shown what 
were the objects of your intimacy with suspected individuals. The court now 
desires to ask you, whether, at this stage of the proceedings, you wish to offer 
more explict revelations, or explain any of the dubious events of your career.’ 

‘1 will answer any question you put to me,’ replied George sternly ; ‘but I 
have lived too long in another country not to have learned some of its usages, 
and I feel no desire to become my own accuser. Let him there (he pointed to 
the procureur-general) do his office—he is the paid and salaried assailant of the 
innocent.’ 

‘ I call upon the court,’ said the procureur, rising—when he was suddenly 
interrupted by the president saying, * We will protect you, Monsieur le pro- 
cureur ; and once again we would admonish the accused, that insolence to the 
authorities of this court is but a sorry plea in vindication of his innocence, and 
shall be no recommendation to our mercy.’ 

‘ Your mercy !’ said George, in a voice of scorn and sarcasm. 
heard of a tiger’s benevolence or a wolf’s charity ? 
it, he whose slave you are—’ 

*I call upon you to be silent,’ said an advocate, rising from a bench di- 
rectly behind him—* another interruption of the kind and I shall abandon the 

defence.’ 

‘What !’ said George, turning quickly round and staring at him with a look 
of withering contempt, ‘ and have they bought you over too?’ 

‘ Call the first witness,’ said the president, and an indistinct murmur was 
heard, and a slight confusion seen to agitate the crowd as the gendarmes open- 
ed a path towards the witness bench ; and then | saw two men carrying some- 
thing between them, which I soon perceived tobe a man. The legs, which 
were alone apparent, hung down listlessly like those of a corpse, and one arm, 
which fell over the shoulder of the bearer, moved to and fro, as they went, as 
if the limb of adead man. Every neck was stretched from the galleries above, 
and along the benches beneath, to catch a glimpse of the mysterious figure, 
which seemed like an apparition from the grave come to give evidence. His 
face, too, was concealed by a handkerchief, and he was placed in a chair pro- 
vided for the purpose ; the assistants stood at either side to support his droop- 
ing figure. 

* Let the witness be sworn,’ said the president, and with the aid of an offi- 
cer of the court, a thin white hand was held up, on which the flesh seemed 
almost transparent from emaciation—a low muttering sound followed, and the 
president spoke again: ‘ Let the witness be uncovered. George Cadoudal, 
advance !’ . 

As the hardy Chouan stepped forward, the handkerchief fell from the wit- 
ness’s face, while his head slowly turned round toward the prisoner. A cry, 
like the yell of a wounded animal, broke from the stout Breton, as he bounded 
into the air and held up both arms to their full height. ‘ Toi, toi,’ screamed he, 
in accents that seemed the very last of a heart wrung to agony, while he lean. 
ed forward, and fixed his eyes on him, tillthe very orbs seemed bursting from 
their sockets. ‘ Qui,’ added he, in a lower tone, but one which was felt in 
every corner of that crowded assemblage. ‘ Oui, ce’st lui.’ Then clasping his 
trembling hands together, as his knees bent beneath him, he turned his eyes 
upward, and said—‘ Le bon Dieu, that makes men’s hearts and kuows their 
thoughts, deals with us as he will; and I must have sinned sorely toward him 
when such punishment as this has fallen upon me—oh, my brether, my child, 
my own Bouvet de Lozier.’ 

* Bouvet de Lozier,’ cried the other prisoners, with a shout wild as madness 
itself, while every man sprung forward to look at him. But already the head 
had falleu back over the chair, the limbs stretched out rigidly, and the arm fell 
heavily down. ‘He is dying —‘he is dead’—were the exclamations of the 
crowd, and a general cry for a doctor was heard around. Several physicians 
were soon at his side, and by the aid of restoratives he was gradually brought 
back to animation, but cold and speechless he lay, unable to understand any- 
thing, and was obliged to be conveyed back again to his bed. 

It was some time before the excitement of this harrowing scene was over, 
and when order was at length restored in the court, George Cadoudal was 
seen seated, as at first, on the bench, while around him his faithful followers 
were grouped. Like children round a beloved father, some leaned on his 
neck, others clasped his knees—some covered his hands with kisses, and called 
him by the most endearing names. But though he moved his head from side 
to side, and tried to smile upon them, a cold vacancy was in his face, his lips 
were parted, and his eyes stared wildly before him; his very hair stood out 
from his forehead, on which the big drops of sweat were seen. 

‘ Father, dear father, it is but one who is false—see, look how many of your 
children are true to you—think on us who are with you here, and will go with 
you to death without shrinking.’ 

‘He is but a child, too, father, and they have stolen away his reason from 
him,’ said another. : 

‘ Yes, they have brought him to this by suffering,’ cried a third, as with a 
clenched hand he menaced the bench where sat the judges. 

‘ Order in the court,’ cried the president, but the command was reiterated 


‘Who ever 
And even if you wished 


She Athion. 


Thomas Burke, lieutenant of the Auwitiéme hussars, now present.’ For some 
minutes nothing more could be heard, for the crowded galleries, thronged 
with caguatans bandeote, began now to empty. Mine was a name without in- 
terest for any, and the thronged masses rose to depart, while their over excited 
minds found vent in words which drowned all else. It was in vain silence and 
order were proclaimed—the proceedings had lost all interest, and with it all 
respect, and for full ten minutes the uproar lasted. Meanwhile M. Baillot, 
taking his place at my side, produced some most voluminous papers, in which 
he soon became deeply engaged. I turned one look throughout the now 
deserted seats, but not one face there was known to me. The few who re- 
mained seemed to stay rather from indolence than from any other motives, as 
they lounged over the vacant benches, and yawned listlessly ; and much as | 
dreaded the gaze of that appalling multitude, I sickened at the miserable 
isolation of my lot, and felt overwhelmed to think that for me there was not 
one who would pity or regard my fall. At last order was established in the 
court, and the procureur opened the proceedings by reciting the act of my ac- 
cusation, in which ali the circumstances already mentioned by my advocate 
were dwelt and commented on with the habitual force and exaggeration of bar 
oratory. The address was short, however, scarcely fifteen minutes long; and 
by the tone of the speaker, and the manner of the judges, I guessed that my 
case excited little or no interest to the prosecution, either from my own humble 
and insignificant position, or the certainty fel: of my conviction. 

My advocate rose to demand a delay, even a short one, pieading most ener- 
getically against the precipitancy of a proceeding in which the indictment was 
but made known the day previous. The president interrupted him rouguly, 
and with an assurance that no circumstance short of the necessity to produce 
some important evidence not then forthcoming, would induce him to grant a 
postponement. 

M. Baillot replied at once—‘ Such, sir, is our case—a witness, whose evi- 
dence is of the highest moment, is not to be found—a day or two might enable 
us to obtain this testimony—it is upon that we ground oar hope, our certainty 
of anacquittal. The court will not, I am certain, refuse its clemency in such an 
emergency as this?’ 

‘ Where is the same witness to be found—is he in Paris—is he in France ?’ 

‘We hope in Paris, Monsieur le president.’ 

‘ And his name?” 

‘The Abbe D’Ervan.’ 

A strange murmur ran along the bench of judges at the words, and I could 
see that some of them smiled in spite of their efforts to seem grave, while the 
procureur-general did not scruple to laugh outright. 

‘I believe, sir,’ said he, addressing the president, ‘ that I can accommodate 
my learned brother with this so much desired testimony perhaps more speedily 
—I will not say than he wishes—but than he expects.’ 

‘ How is this,’ said my advocate, in a whisper to me, ‘they have this abbe 
then—he has turned against his party ?” 

* I know nothing of him,’ said I, recklessly, ‘falsehood and treachery seem 
so rife here, that it can well be as you say.’ 

‘The Abbe D’Ervan,’ waa called in a loud voice,and with the words the well- 
known figure moved rapidly from the crowd and mounted the steps of the 
platform. 

‘ You are lost,’ said Baillot, in a low, solemn voice. 
Touche himself.’ 

Had the words of my sentence rung in my ears [had not felt them more: 
that name, by some secret spell, had such terror in it. 

‘ You know the prisoner before you, sir !’ said the president, turning toward 
the abbe. 

Before he could reply, my advocate broke in. 

‘ Pardon me, sir, but previous to the examination of this respectable witness, 
I would ask under what name he is to figure in this process? Is he here the 
Abbe D’Ervan—the agreeable and gifted frequenter of the Faubourg St. 
Germain? is he the Chevalier Maupret-—the companion and associate of the 
house of Bourbon ? oris he the no less celebrated and esteemed citizen Mehee 
de la Touche, whose activeexertions have been of such value in these eventful 
times, that we should think no recompense sufficient for them, had he not 
been paid by both parties. ‘ Yes, sir,’ continued he in an altered tone, ‘I 
repeat it, we are prepared to show that this man is unworthy of all credit— 
that he, who-e testimony the court now calls, is a hired spy, a bribed calumaia- 
tor—the instigator to the treason he prosecutes—the designer of the schemes 
for which other men’s blood have paid the penalty. Is this abbe without, and 
gendarme within, to be at large in the world, ensnaring the unsuspecting youth 


‘It is Mehee de la 





of France, by subtle and insidious doctrines disguised under the semblance of 
after-dinner gaiety? Are we to feel that on such evidence as _ this, the fame, 
the honour, the life of every man isto rest? He who earns his livelihood by 
treason, and whose wealth is gathered in the bloody sawdust beneath the 
guillotine !’ 

‘ We shall not hear these observations longer,’ said the president, with an 
accent of severity. ‘ You may comment on the evidence of the witness here- 
after, and, if you are able to do so, disprove it. His character is under the 
protection of the court.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the advocate with energy, ‘no court however high—no 
tribunal, beneath that of heaven itself—whose decrees we dare not question— 
can throw a shield over a man like this. There are crimes which stain the 
nation they occur in—which, happening in ourage, make men sorry for their 
generation, and wish they had lived in other times.’ 

‘Once more, sir, { command you to desist,’ interrupted the president. 

‘If I dare to dictate to the honourable court,’ said the so-called abbe, in an 
accent of the most honeyed sweetness, and with a smile of the most winning 
expression—‘ I would ask permission for the learned gentleman to proceed 
These well-arranged paragraphs—this indignation, got by heart, must have 
vent since they’re paid for—and it would save the tribunal the time which 
must be consumed in listening to them hereafter.’ 

‘If,’ said the avocat, ‘the coolness and indifference to blood which the 
headsman exhibits be a proof of guilt in the victim before him, I could con- 
gratulate the prosecution on their witness. ‘ But,’ cried he, in an accent of 
wild excitement, ‘ great heavens! are we again fallen on such times as to 
need atrocity like this! In the terrible ordeal of blood,through which we have 
passed to be renewed once more? Is the accusation to be hoarded—the ca- 
lumnious evidence secreted—the charge held back—till the scaffold is ready, 
and then the indictment, the slander, the sentence, and the death, to follow on 
one another like the flash and the thunder? Is the very imputation of having 
heard from a Bourbon, to bear its prestige of sudden death?” 

* Silence, sir,’ cried the president, to whom the allusion to the Duc D’- 
Enghein was particularly offensive, and whe eaw in the looks of the spectators 
with what force it told. ‘You know the preoner’’ said he, turning toward 
D’Ervan.’ 

‘I have that honour, sir,’ said he, with a bland smile. 

* State to the court the place and the occasion of first meeting him.’ 

‘If I.remember correctly, it was in the Palais Royale, at Beauvilliers 
There was a meeting of some of the Chouan party arranged for that evening 
but from some accident only three or four were present. ‘The sous-lieutenant, 
however, was one.’ 

‘ Repeat, as far as your memory serves you, the conduct and conversation 
of the prisoner during the evening in question ?”’ 

In reply, the abbe iecapitulated every minute particular of the supper ; 
scarcely an observation the most trivial he did not recall and apply, by some 
infernal ingenuity, to the scheme of the conspiracy. Although, never even 
in the slightest instance falsifying any speech, he tortured the few words | 
did say into such a semblance of criminality, that I started as I heard the 
interpretation which now appeared so naturally to attach to them 

During all this time my advocate never interrupted him once, but occupied 
himself in writing as rapidly as he could follow the evidence. 

The chance expression which concluded the evening, the hope of meeting 
soon, was artfully construed into an arranged and recognized agreement that 
I had accepted companionship among them, and formally joined their ranks. 
From this, he passed on te the second charge, respecting the conversation I 
had overheard at the Tuileries, and which I so unhappily repeated to Beauvais 
This the abbe dwelt upon with great minuteness, as evidencing my being an 
accomplice, showing how I had exhibited great zeal in the new cause | had 
embarked in, and affecting to mark how very highly the service was rated by 
those in whose power lay the rewards of such an achievement. 

Then followed the account of my appointment at Versailles, in which I 
heard, with a sinking heart, how thoroughly, even there, the toils were spread 





around me. It appeared, that the reason of the neglect I then experienced, 
was an order from the minister that I should not be noticed in any way ; that 
the object of my being placed there was to test my fidelity, which already was 


| suspected ; that it was supposed such neglect might naturally have the effect 


again and again before silence could be obtained ; and when again I could ob- | Of throwing me more willingly into the views of the conspirators, and, as | 
serve the proceedings, I saw the procureur general addressing the tribunal, to | wa watched in every minute particular, of establishing my own guilt and 


demand a postponement, in consequence of the illness of the last witness, | leading to the detection of others. 


| quarters, in which the omission of all mentiou of his name in my report was 


whose testimony was pronounced conclusive. 


Then came a narrative of his visits to my 


A discussion took place on the subject between the counsel for the prison- | clearly shown as an evidence of my conscious culpability ; and to my horror 
ers and the prosecution, and at length it was ruled that this trial should not be | 49d confusion a new witness was produced, the sentinel Pierre Dulong, who 


proceeded with till the following morning. 


‘ We are, however, prepared to go on with the other cases,’ said the pro- 


cureur, ‘if the court will permit.’ 
‘ Certainly,’ said the president. 


| mounted the guard at the gate of the chateau on the morning when I passed 
the abbe through the park. 
| With an accuracy beyond my belief, he repeated all our conversations, 


| making the dubious hints and dark suggestions which he himself threw out, 


‘In that case,’ continued the procureur, ‘we shall call on the accused | as much mine as his own; and having at length given a full picture of my 
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treacherous conduct, he introduced my intimacy with Beauvais as the crown- 
ing circumstance of my guilt. ‘I shall pause here,’ said he, with a cool ma. 
lignity, but ill concealed beneath a load of affected sorrow—‘I shall pause 
here, and with the permission of the court, allow the accused to make, if he 
will, a full confession of his criminality ; or, if he refuse this, I shall proceed 
to the disclosure of other circumstances, by which it will be seen that these 
dark designs met favour and countenance in higher quarters, and among these, 
too, whose sex, if nothing else, should have removed them beyond the contami- 
nation of confederacy with assassination.’ 

‘The court,’ said the president, sternly, ‘ will enter into no compromise of 
the kind. You are here to give such evidence as you possess—fally, frankly, 
and without reserve ; nor can we permit you to hold out any promises to 
the prisoner that his confession of guilt can afford a screen to the culpability 
of others.’ : 

‘I demand,’ cried the procureur-general, ‘a full disclosure from the witness 
of everything he knows concerning this conspiracy.’ 

‘In that case I shall speak,’ said the abbe. 

At this instant a noise was heard in the hall without; a half murmur ran 
through the court; and suddenly the heavy curtain was drawn aside, and a 
loud voice called out-- 

‘In the name of the republic—one and indivisable—an order of council.’ 

The messenger, splashed and covered with mud, advanced through the court, 
and delivered a packet into the hands of the president, who, having broke the 
large seals, proceeded leisurely to read it over. At the same moment I felt 
my arm gently touched, and a small pencil note was slipped into my hand; it 
ran thus: 


‘ Dear Sir—Burke is safe. An order for his transmission before a military 
tribunal has just been signed by the first consul. Stop all the evidence at 
once, as he is no longer before the court. The court-martial will be but a 
formality, and in a few days he will be at liberty —Yours, 

‘D’Avuverene, Lieutenant-General.’ 

Before I could recover the shock of such glad tidings, the president roses 
and said— 

‘In the matter of the accused Burke, this court has no longer cognizance, 
as he is summoned before the tribunal of the army. Let him withdraw, and 
call on the next case--Auguste Leconisset.’ 

D’Ervan stooped down, and whispered a few words to the procureur-general, 
who immediately demanded to peruse the order of council. To this my advo- 
cate at once objected, and a short and animated discussion on the legal question 
followed. The president, however, ruled in favour of my defender, and at the 
same instant a corporal’s guard appeared, into whose charge I was formally 
handed over, and marched from the court. 

Such was the excited state of my mind—in such a confused whirl were all 
my faculties, that I knew nothing of what was passing around me; and save 
that I was ordered to mount into a carriage, and driven along at a rapid pace, 
I remembered no more. At length we reached the quay Voltaire, and entered 
the large square of the barrack. The tears burst out, and ran dowr my 
cheeks, as I looked once more on the emblems of the career I loved. We 
stopped at the door of a large stone building, where two sentries were posted ; 
and the moment after I found myself the occupant of a small barrack-room, 
in which, though under arrest, no feature of harsh confinement appeared, and 
from whose windows I could survey the movements of the troops in the court, 
and hear the sounds which for so many a day had been the most welcome to 
my existence. 
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Although my arrest was continued with all its strictness, I never heard one 
word of my transmission before the military tribunal, and a fortnight elapsed, 
during which I passed through every stage of expectancy, doubt, and at last 
indifference; no tidings having ever reached me as to what fortune lay in 
store for me. i 

The gruff old invalid that carried my daily rations seemed but ill-disposed 
to afford me any information, even as to the common events without, and 
seldom made any other reply to my questioning than an erect position as if on 
parade, a military salute, and ‘ Connats pas, mon lieutenant :’ a phrase which 
{ actually began to abhor from its repetition. Still his daily visits showed I 
was not utterly forgotten ; while from my window [| had a view of all that went 
on in the barrack-yard. There, for I had neither books nor newspapers, I 
spent my entire day, watching the evolutions of the soldiers ; the parade at 
daybreak, the relieving guards, the drills, the exercise, the very labours of the 
barrack.square ; all had their interest for me, and at length I began to know 
the very faces of the soldiers, and could recognize the bronzed and weather- 
beaten features of the veterans of the republican armies. 

It was a cuirassier regiment, and one that had seen much service ; most of 
the sous officiers and many of the men were decorated; and their helmets 
bore the haughty device of * Dix contre un!’ in memory of some battle against 
the Austrians, where they repulsed and overthrew a force of ten times their 
own number. 

At first their heavy equipments and huge unwieldy horses seemed strange 
and uncouth to my eyes, accustcemed to the more elegant and trim style of a 
hussar corps, but gradually I fancied there was something almost more soldier- 
like about them ; theirdark faces harmonized, too, with the great black cuirass ; 
and the large massive boot mounting to the middle of the thigh, the long horse- 
haired helmet, the straight sword, and peculiar, heavy, plodding step, reminded 
me of what I used to read of the Roman centurion; while the horses, covered 
with weighty and massive trappings, moved with a warlike bearing, and a tramp 
as stately as their riders. 

When evening came, and set the soldiers free from duty, | used to watch 
them for hours long, as they sat in little groups and knots about the barrack- 
yard, smoking and chatting; occasionally singing too. Even then, however, 
their distinctive character was preserved ; unlike the noisy, boisterous merri- 
ment of the hussar, the staid cuirassier deemed such levity unbecoming the 
dignity of his arm of the service, and there reigned a half solemn feature over 
all their intercourse, which struck me forcibly. I knew not then—as I have 
learned full well since—how every department of the French army had its 
distinctive characteristic, anc that Napoleon studied and even encouraged the 
growth of these singular manners to a great extent ; doubtless, too, feeling a 
pride in his own thorough intimacy with their most minute traits, and that 
facility with which, by a single word, he could address himself to the cherished 
feeling of a particular corps. And the tact by which the monarch wins over 
and fascinates the nobles of his court, was here exercised in the great world 
of a camp, and with far more success too: a phrase, a name, some well-known 
battle, the date of a victory, would fall from his lips as he rode along the line, 
and be caught up with enthusiasm by thousands, who felt in the one word a 
recognition of past services. ‘Thou’—he always addressed the soldiers in 
the second person: ‘thou wert with me at Cairo;’ ‘I remember thee at 
Arcola,’ were enough to reward wounds, suffering, mutilation itself; and he 
to whom such was addressed became an object of veneration among his 
fellows. 

Certain corps preserved more studiously than others the memories of past 
achievements—the heir-looms of their glory; and to these Bonaparte always 
spoke with a feeling of friendship most captivating to the soldier's heart, 
and from them he selected the various regiments that composed his ‘ guard.” 
The cuirassiers belonged to this proud force, and even an unmilitary eye 
could mark, in their haughty bearing and assured look, that they were a 
favoured corps. 

Among those with whose faces I had now grown familiar, there was one 
whom I regarded with unusual interest: he seemed to me the very type of 
his class. He was a man of gigantic size, towering by half a head above the 
very tallest of his fellows, while his enormous breadth of chest and shoulder 
actually seemed to detract from his great height. The lower part of his 
face was entirely concealed by a beard of bright red hair that fell in a huge 
mass over the breast of his cuirass, and seemed by its trim and fashion to be 
an object of no common pride to the wearer; his nose was marked by a sabre 
cut that extended across one entire cheek, leaving a deep blue welt in ite 
track: but saving these traits—wild and savage enough—the countenance 
was singularly mild and pleasing ; he had large and liquid blue eyes, soft and 
lustrous as any girl's; the lashes, too, were long and falling ; and his fore- 
head, which was high and open, was white as snow. I was not long im 
remarking the strange influence this man seemed to possess over the rest— 
an ascendency not in any way attributable to the mark on his sleeve, whieh 
proclaimed him a corporal. It seemed as though his slightest word—his 
least gesture, was attended to; and though evidently taciturn and quiet, 
when he spoke I could detect in his manner an air of promptitude and com- 
mand, that marked him as one born to be above his fellows. If he seemed 
such in the idle hours, on parade he was the beau ideal of a cuirassier. His 
great war-horse, seemingly small for the immense proportions of the heavy 
rider, tounded with each movement of his wrist, as if instinct with the horse- 
man’s wishes. 

I waited with some impatience for the invalid’s arrival, to ask who this re- 
markable soldier was, certain that I shou'd hear of no common man. He 
came soon after ; and as I pointed out the object of my curiosity, the old fel- 
low drew himself up with pride, and while a grim effort at a smile crossed his 
features, replied— 

*‘That’s Pioche—Le gros Pioche hd 


vj " 
[To be continued. } 
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REPEAL ASSOCIATION. 
Dublin, Sept. i8. 

The usual weekly meeting of the Association took place to-day a! the Corn- 
Exchange. Much delay having occurred, and much impatience having in 
consequence been evinced, Mr. f O'Connell and the Secretary (Mr. Ray) were 
obliged to quit the committee-room and open the proceedings by putting Mr. 
L. Conway (lately the editor of the provincial Repeal journal) into the chair. 

Mr. Flannedy (of the Freeman’s Journal) handed in, amongst several con- 
tributions, 12 from Mr. Samuel Gordon, of Aungier-street, wno, he said, was 
a Protestant gentleman who had repeatedly taken an active pact in the anti- 
Repeal agitation of Dublin, but who now expressed himself desirous (in a letter 
Cent that subscription) of being proposed a member of the Association. 
(Cheers). 

Mr. Gordon was accordingly admitted a member, and his letter inserted on 


-the minutes. 


Mr. W. Conner (of Inch, Queen’s County, a well known advocate of fixity 
of tenure, &c)., gave notice that on the next day of meeting he would move 
“ That until owr national rights of self-legislation in the possession of our own 
Parliament, and of a valuation and perpetuity of his farm to the tenant, be 
restored to us, we repealers shall pay no rent, county cess, rent-charge, tithe, 
poor-rate, or any other charge of land.” : 

Mr. J. O'Connell said he hitherto approved of Mr. Conner’s untiring exer- 
tions to obtain a fixity of tenure for the poor man, and put an end to the dread- 
ful system of extermination practised by the Irish Tory landlords ; but he could 
not agree in the present notice of motion, and therefore hoped his friend Mr. 
Conner would excuse him if he opposed its reception. It was a resolution 
which required much private consideration in committee, and much attention, 
before it could be made conformable to the opinions of the members of the 
Association. If revised and made legal, it might perhaps be brought forward 
at a future day, but in its present form, although he agreed with Mr. Conner 
in many points upon the subjects it involved, he could not consent to it. He 
therefore hoped it would be withdrawn. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Conner.—If offered my life on condition of withdrawing it, I would not 
and will not do so. Ifthe Association refuses to receive iP hope the gen- 
tlemen of the press will not refuse to give it publicity, and let it go forth tothe 
people of Ireland. (Confusion), 

Mr. J. O'Connell (again interrupting) said, that no member of the Associa- 
tion had a right to call on them to put an illegal notice on their books, or in- 
deed any notice that might involve them with the authorities of the land 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. Flannedy (of the Freeman’s Journal).—This notice pledges the As- 
sociation to do that which is illegal. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Conner (amidst much confusion) declared he would himself act upon the 
motion. He would pay neither county cess, tithes, nor poor-rates, nor any 
other charge upon the land, while the tenant coutinued to be robbed of the 
produce of his industry by his landlord. (Partial cheering, and much uproar). 

Mr. Ray (the Secretary) objected to the discussion of the question. There 
was no motion before them. 

Mr. Conner continued to observe, that this sort of humbug by which the 
tenant was robbed had been going on too long, and should be put an end to. 

Mr. J. O’Connell (interrupting, and in a dictatorial manner).—Sir, I must 
again cal] you to order. We cannot consent to do tnat which is illegal. For- 
mer associations accomplished their object without committing themselves by 
any illegal act, and there is no reason why this should not also keep itself 
within the law. (Hear, hear,) I therefore call on its members to stop this 
attempt to violate the law and the principles of the Association, and to reject 
a notice which will, if admitted, most assuredly endanger the glorious cause of 
Repeal If Mr. Conner perseveres, I shall move that the meeting be dissol- 
ved. (Cheers, and cries of * Put him out !”’) 

The Chairman inquired if Mr. Conner consented to the withdrawal of the 
notice ? 

Mr. Conner observed, that no one on earth could have more influence over him 
than the member for Kilkenny, but he did not agree with him in this instance. 
He, however, would not press the notice, as all he wanted was, that it should 
go through the press to the people of Ireland. 

The Chairman (interrupting) conceived that Mr. Conner had treated the As 
sociation most disrespectfully, because, if publicity of his sentiments was his 
object, he might have attained it inanother way. (Hear, hear.) Independent 
of the illegality of the notice, it was in any case of too important a nature to 
be brought forward in the absence of the Liberator. (Cheers ) 

The subject was then dropped for a short time, during which some letters 
enclosing subscriptions were read, and the following resolution, moved by Mr. 
O’Ca'laghan and seconded by Mr. J. O'Connell, adopted :— 

‘* That the Association do order an adequate number of copies of the Libera- 
tor’s Memuir of Ireland, Native and Saxon, to be distributed, as rewards to 
such Repeal wardens in Ireland, England, and Scotland, as shall, during the 
present Repeal year, have actually collected and transmitted 20/. to our national 
treasury ; the claim of each Repeal warden to a cupy of that valuable work to 
be verified by the signatures of his parish clergyman, and a reference to the 
books of the Association.” 

Mr. J. O'Connell expressed his regret at being obliged to reopen the subject 
of Mr. Conner’s notice of motion, and to call for a vote of the Association in 
reference to it. If such astep should prove unpleasant to Mr. Conner, he had 
only himself to blame for it. He (Mr. J. O’Connell) nad always felt the great- 
est respect for Mr. Conner, but he did not think that gentleman had treated the 
Association fairly on the present occasion. The notice he had attempted to 
force on the Association was to the effect that until justice be done to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, they should not pay rent or any other charge uponland; the di- 
rect effect of which would be to divert the attention of the people, from the 
constitutional struggle in which they were engaged, and to bring them into im- 
mediate collision with the laws and the authorities of the land. - (Hear, hear.) 
Had such advice emanated from any one except Mr. Conner, he would say, 
that whatever his outward profession might be, he was inwardly an enemy to 
the people of Ireland and their interests. (Hear, hear.) Such a notice could 
not have been brought forward at a more unfortunate moment than the present, 
for it was no later than yesterday that he read an extract from the Carlow Sen- 
tinel, one of the most miserable cf those Orange rags that disgraced the name 
of newspaper in the provinces, in which extract it asserted that opposition to 
the payment of rents had already commenced in the country of Carlow, and 
that the system was rapidly spreading. He was aware that such a paper was 
no authority. Yet he scarcely thought it could put forward such a statement 
without some grounds; and he was not surprised to hear that this unconstitu- 
tional violence—this traitorism to repeal (hear, hear)—yes, he used the word 
emphatically, and would repeat it again and again, that refusing to pay rents, 
and bringing the people into collision with the law, was nothing less than 
traitorism to repeal (Cheers)—that this traitorism to repeal should occur in Car- 
low, because that county was, with some few exceptions, ablank in the map of 
Ireland, there being only two or three localities in it from which they received 
contributions, and the cause of repeal generally having made scarcely any pro- 
gress in it. He regretted, however, to observe that it was stated in the same 
extract that the opposition to rents was spreading iato the county of Tipperary, 
and before they separated he would move that the Repeal wardens and inspec. 
tors of wardens, not excepting any that might belong to the county of Carlow, 
be written to, reminding them of their responsibility to the Association for the 
peace of the country, and intimating to them that it must be owing to some 
neglect on their part if such asystem as that alluded to could spread through 
the land—a system which could now be the only obstacle to triumphant suc- 
cess. This motion would hold them responsible on that point, and declare that 
in the event of their not putting down the Opposition to rents in their respec- 
tive districts, their names should be struck off the books of the Association. 

t was not by any such opposition—it was not by any such step as Mr. Conner 
desired to adopt, that Catholic emancipation had been obtained, but by pa- 

tiently biding their time, by having confidence in themselves, in the powers 
of the constitution discreetly used, and, above all, by having confidence in the 
providence of the Almighty, who would not suffer a patient, a deserving, a 
moral, and a religious people to be trampled on, as long as they used legal 
means, and those only, to obtain redress. (Cheers) He called on the Asso- 
ciation to condemn in the strongest manner the opposition to the payment of 
rent which had been carried on in Carlow and in parts of Tipperary, if true as 
applied to that county, and to strike off their books the names of all persons 
enrolled thereon who should be found connected with any such proceeding, as 
well as all wardens who should not endeavour to suppress the system at once 
He also called on the association to express their st:ongest disapprobation of 
the sentiments put forward by Mr. Conner, towards whom, if he persevered in 
introducing them, he felt that they would be obliged to adopt a severe and 
peremptory course—out of a due regard for the peace of the country, their 
Own preservation, and the cause in which they were engaged. (Cheers.) Let 
not the people of Ireland suppose that they were to be allowed to continue 
suffering and patiently enduring for ever. Let them rather be assured of this. 
that the moment ali hope of relief by constitutional means vanished—the 
moment the powers given them under the constitution for obtaining their rights 
were found useless, and that they could no longer entertain a hope of success 
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by peaceable means, that moment they would find that the very men who now 
called on them to be peaceable, and to endure, would be the first to say to 
them ‘ Endure no longer; we shall head you in any’ (the rest of the sentence 
was lost amidst the cheers of the meeting). To this (continued the hon. gen- 
tleman) we pledge ourselves in the face vf high heaven ; by our lives, by our 
fortunes, such as they may be, and by our sacred honour. And, as we do 
pledge ourselves to the Irish people, we in return call on them to have confi- 
dence in us, to await their time ; and if that time do not come, if our expecta- 
tions be disappointed, and if our present hopes of success turn out to be ground- 
less, we shall then be ready to try other means. (Loud cheering.) Of course, 
I mean we shall do so only in the event of the constitution being first violated 
by the Government, and our present peaceful means of seeking redress be 
taken out of our hands. (Cheers.) Should that time arrive we are pledged 
to the people of Ireland to 9° with them to the last, or, though it may be 
regarded as an empty boast, I will say to the death, in the attainment of their 
just rights. (Cheers.) I therefore call on the people of Ireland to have con- 
fidence in us by refraining from all acts of violence, and, like the men of 
Waterford, by dragging to justice the instigators to crime. By doing so they 
may rest assured that the association will stand by them, and that repeal will 
be carried by peaceable means. The hon. gentleman then moved the follow- 
lowing resolutions :— 

‘1. That this association has heard with horror and indignation the doctrines 
put forward by Mr. Conner respecting the payment of rents, county-cess, tithes, 
poor-rate, or rent-charge, this day, in the attempt he made to put upon the 
books a notice plainly and grossly illegal, and directly tending to create and en- 
courage criminal outrage and violence throughout the country. 

“2. That if anything can add to these feelings, it is the consideration of the 
time Mr. Conner has chosen for making such remarke—a time when in the 
county of Carlow, where repeal has a$ yet made little progress, a violent and 
criminal opposition to rents has, according to the public prints, already begun 
to manifest itself. 

*«3. That the association indignantly rejects, and refuses to insert on its 
books, or to allow to be for a moment entertained, Mr. Conner’s notice; and 
that they declare that all who put forward such doctrines and offer such advice 
to the people as is contained in that notice are either madmen or traitors to the 
—_— cause of repeal, to the noble people who support that cause, and old 

reland.” 

Mr. O’Kea (a barrister) seconded the resolutions, and pledged himself as a 
lawyer that if they accepted Mr. Conner's motion every member of the associa- 
tion would be guilty of rank sedition (cheers). There was, in fact, nothing else 
in that motion; and as every man who assented to it was liable to the charge, 
if it were received he (Mr. O’Kea) would that moment withdraw from the 
association altogether (cheers). He cared not what any man’s services might 
be, they should not be put forward as a reason for receiving such a document, 
as no services could compensate for the injury it would inflict on the associa- 
tion, and the cause in which they were engaged. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Conner, on again attempting to address the meeting, was met by cries of 
“Put him out!’’ “ Strike out hisname!” ‘ He’s our enemy,” &c. He ap- 
pealed to the generosity of Irishmen to hear him while he referred to the ex- 
termination of tenants by their landlords (hear, hear). First, he should disclaim 
in the most distinct manner any connexion with any individual in giving this 
notice (bear). The Quakers, who were a peaceably disposed people, had 
adopted a similar resulution respecting tithes. He, therefore— 

Mr. J. O'Connell again rose to order. He objected to any further discussion 
on the subject. If Mr. Conner regretted having introduced this notice, and 
consented to abandon it, he would receive’the approbation of the meeting; but 
if he refused to do so, and persisted in disturbing the proceedings, he (Mr. O’- 
Connell) should take instant means to prevent the further discussion of the 
question. (Hear, and cheers.) 

Mr. Conner said he was merely going to explain. Cries of “ Turn him out,” 
‘Withdraw it,” and considerable uproar. ) 

Tre Chairman—You have heard, Sir, from a lawyer, that yours is an illegal 
notice ; you should, therefore, express your willingness to withdraw it at once. 
(Uproar. ) 

Mr. Conner (with warmth)—I have disclaimed any connection with any 
member of the association, in proposing or bringing forward this resolution, and 
by it I will stand or fall. I am fuily Yetetinined as to how I shall act ; under 
any circumstances I will not finch. (Great uproar, and renewed cries of ‘ Put 
him out.’’) 

Mr. Ray said that, as the secretary of the association, he had not accepted 
the notice of motion, and would not accept it. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman also disclaimed any connexion with it whatever. 

Mr. J, O'Connell (in the midst of great confusion) rose, and with much diffi- 
culty obtained a hearing. He said that he felt compelled to take the course he 
had alluded to at an earlier stage of this most unfortunate discussion. (Great 
uproar.) He was constrained to adopt it, because Mr. Conner had avowed 
principles which they most earvestly repudiated, and persisted in giving a notice 
which was declared to be illegal. Having done so, Mr. Conner should no 
longer consider himself a member of the body, and consequently, according to 
the forms and rules by which their proceedings were regulated, he begged leave 
to give notice that he would, on the next day of the meeting, move that Mr. 
Conner’s name, unless in the interim he disclaimed the sentiments he had put 
forward, be struck off the roll of the association. 

Mr. O. Daunt (energetically)—I will second the motion for his expulsion. 
(Here another sctne of uproar took place, and calls were made for the meeting 
to adjourn.) 

Mr. J, O'Connell said he almost felt justified in moving the suspension of the 
standing orders. 

Mr. Conner (much excited, shouted out in a stentorian voice)—“I will go to 
death in support of this resolution, because the pounds, shillings, and pence are 
too long being paid by the starving people of Ireland, and they must not be 
allowed to famish while the means of living are daily torn from their possession.” 
(Here another scene of uproar ensued.) 

After some time, 

Mr. Clements rose and expressed in the strongest terms his total disapproba- 
tion of the illegal course pursued by Mr. Conner. 

Mr. O'Callaghan also objected to receiving the notice, as it would in his 
opinion lead to a formal introduction tothe Attorney-General. (Laughter.) 

More confusion took place at this moment, at which several members pro- 
tested against the notice. 

Mr. Conner—I acted on the doctrine myself, and sooner than flinch from it 
suffered my own property to be sold. 

After some further confusion, 

The Chairman put the question that the resolution proposed by Mr. O’Con 
nell be adopted. 

It being carried unanimous!y, 

Fs J. O'Connell announced the week’s rent to be 1,462/. 17s. 7d. (Loud 
cheers, ) 

The association then adjourned to Wednesday next. 





HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO BELGIUM. 


We have not space to give the particulars of Her Majesty’s visit to Brussels, 
where, however, she was received with the same demonstrations of affection 
and respect, but give the closing scene of her visit and embarkation at Ant- 
werp. 

Antwerp, Sept. 20, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

The Queen, King Leopold, and the Queen of the Belgians, having entered 
the palace in the Place de Mer at 4 o'clock yesterday, amidst the acclamations 
of the crowd through which they passed, in the course of ten minutes after- 
wards made their appearance at the balcony in front of the building, and bowed 
to the people, who received them withcheers. Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
ina silk dress of a dark colour, with a mantilla of black silk, and a dark silk 
bonnet, covered with black lace ; the Queen of the Belgians wore a lighter 
dress and bonnet ; his Majesty the King and Prince Albert were in military 
uniforms. 

Having remained a short time in the balcony, the procession of the Giant 
debouched from oue of the avenues leading into the Place de Mer, and moved 
along the street in front of the Palace, affording to the Royal party an admirable 
view of this strange spectacle, the most perfect vestige of the ancient pageants 
now in existence in any city in Europe. 

The pageant was fully described in The Times about three years ago, when 
it was exhibited here to more than 200,000 spectators, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the great statue of Rubens. 

Tt consists of a procession in which are two cars ; in the one is seated an 
enormous figure of a giant, and in another the effigy of a giantess of nearly 
equal ogre On an immense platform, on wheels drawn by eight horses. 
is a whale, about four times as large as the largest fish in the Polar Seas, and 
from the head of this animal water is squirted forth amidst the crowd by a Cupid 
who sits astride the nose of the monster. There are other cars in the proces- 





sion, in one of which is a model of a ship, with masts, rigging, &c., with boys 





climbing the shrouds and managing the sails. As this long train of cars pass- 
ed before the eyes of the Royal party, our Sovereign lady the Queen appeared 
highly amused at the novelty and grotesque display of the whole scene. 

At 5 o'clock the Royal party, escorted by the Lancers, proceeded through the 
streets to the Place Verte, in which the pavilion and orchestra were erected 
for the concer', and in which the musicians were auxiously expecting their ar- 
rival. Her Majesty did not remain long in this place, the crowd was so dense, 
and the variety of sounds in the streets and in the square so confused, that it 
was impossible for any body not close to the performers to distinguish the 
peer a merits of the performance. The concert was both vocal and instry- 
mental. ; 

Their Majesties also viewed the interior of the great Cathedral ot Notre 
Dame, in which is placed the celebrated picture by Rubens, ‘‘ The Descent 
from the Cross,” and many other paintings by the same great master; and 
after proceeding to view the exterior of several of the most remarkable of the 
public buildings, they returned to the Palace, where a sumptuous banquet was 
served up in the evening. 

In the evening there was a general illumination of the city. The appear 
ance of the stree's was brilliant from the immense number of lights at the 
windows, and from the lamps suspended to the temporary arches and triangles 
of wood placed at short intervals from each other on the sides of the pavement; 
the lights mingled with the firs stuck in the streets, and the wreaths of various 
coloured linen, and the festoons of flowers, had a very pleasing appearance, 
creating an effect totally different from anything seen on occasions of public re- 
joicings in England, and increased by the addition of the various flags displayed 
at the windows and along the houses. 

The yachts of the Royal squadron on the Scheldt were illuminated with blue 
lights, which reflected far and wide along the quay and the banks of the river, 
and lit up the whole scene with an almost temporary daylight, and about 9 
o’clock fireworks were discharged from the vessels. 

Blue-lights were also lighted at the Hotel of the Great Labourer, in the Place 
de Mer, by some of the English gentlemen staying there, by which the whole 
street was rendered for the time as bright as at daylight. 

To describe in detail the feasting, rejoicing, singing, theatrical representa- 
tions at the playhouses, concerts, dancing, &c , at the various institutions, 
would be an impossible task. The whole city had the appearance of one great 
jubilee, crowds of people promenading, carriages passing and repassing, ani- 
mation and bustle all day long and far into the night. - 

Quarter to 1 o'clock, P. M, 

The Queen of England has this moment embarked with her husband on 
board the Victoria and Albert on her return to England. She passed, in com- 
pany with her Royal uncle and his Queen, through the streets leading from 
the Palace to the quay amidst the best demonstrations of good feeling from the 
inhabitants assembled at all points where a view of the cortége could be ob- 
tained. On approaching the quay, close to which the Royal yacht was moored, 
the military band struck up the anthem ‘ God save the Queen,’ and the cheer- 
ing became general. Her Majesty was handed oa board by her uncle, Ki 
Leopold, the Queen of the Belgians by Prince Albert; Lords Liverpool | 
Aberdeen, Lady Canning, and Miss Hamilton followed, with the others of the 
suite and attendants. The Royal yacht immediately got under weigh under 
the roar of artillery, the citadel and batteries firing salutes, and the vessels in 
the Scheldt returning them. As the Victoria and Albert moved gallantly 
down the river, the cheers from the crews of the yachts of the Royal squadron, 
all of which had their yards manned, rent the air with a true British hurrah. 
The sight from the quay was a truly glorious"one ; it was characteristic of the 
two nations whose connexion will be still more closely bound by this re anion 
of the Monarchs who preside over the respective des inies of each. 


ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY AT WOOLWICH. 


Yesterday Her Majesty returned from her foreign excursion to the shores of 
her own kingdom, and met witha most cordial and enthusiastic reception from 
thousands of her loyal subjects, who had assembled to hail their Sovereign’s 
return to old England. 

Avan early hour yesterday morning the inhabitants of Woolwich and ite 
vicinity were all upon the stir ; for it bad become pretty generally known that 
arrangements had been made for Her Majesty’s disembarkation at Woolwich 
Dockyard yesterday morning. It was, of course, uncertain at what precise 
moment the Royal yacht would arrive off Woolwich, but she was expected to 
make her appearance between 9 and 12 o’clock in the morning, and long be- 
fore the first-named hour preparations were made in the dockyard for the re- 
ception of Her Majesty with due honour onlanding. A numerous body of the 
Royal Marines, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Powell, was sta 
tioned in the dockyard, ranging from the entrance gate to the landing stairs on 
the riverside. This corps was destined to form the guard of honour to Her 
Majesty in the dockyard ; while on the outside a portion of the road was lined 
with a detachment of the Horse Artillery. 

The Royal Horse Artillery, consisting of Major Macbean’s, Mejor Strang- 
way’s, and Captain Warde’s troops, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbe, were drawn up on the right of the wharf of the Royal Arsenal, with 
their field-pieces and usual accompaniments, and on their left were stationed 
the nine’ battalions of the Royal Artillery, under the command of Colonel 
Cleaveland, the right wing of the corps under the charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. W. Arbathnott, and the left wing under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macbean. ‘I'he 2d and 3d companies of the Royal Sappers and Miners were 
drawn up on the west wharf of the Royal Arsenal, under the command of 
Captain Codrington, of the Royal Engineers, A full tield battery, con- 
sisting of six 5-pounder guns, under the command of Major Rawnsley, was 
drawn up on the very eastern point of the grounds of the Royal Arsenal, 
alongside of the canal, to fire a Royal salute on Her Majesty’s arriving op- 
posite to them. In the dockyard a field battery of four guns, under the com- 
mand of Major Wood, occupied a station on the west side of the wharf. 

It was precisely half-past 10 o’clock in the morning when the guns in the 
Royal Arsenal announced the near approach of the Royal yacht, though the 
mist on the water (which was not inconsiderable), involving all distant objects 
in obscurity, hid at that moment the vessel from the sight of the parties as- 
sembled in the dockyard. However, the official personages were now all ac- 
tivity and attention, and the eager crowd was big with expectation. In afew 
minutes more the Royal yacht burst upon the sight, emerging from the mist. 
It was about a quarter to J1 o'clock when the Royal yacht arrived off the dock- 
yard ; and Her Majesty appeared on deck under an awning, in conversation 
with Prince Albert, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Liverpool. Admiral Sir W. 
Gage and Admiral Sir G. Seymour, who had preceeded alongside in the 
Admiralty barge, immediately went on board by a ladder, on the north side of 
the vessel, and welcomed Her Majesty and her Royal consort on their return to 
this country. 

In the meantime the Royal yacht drifted a little with the stream, and got 
alongside one of the hulks moored at this part of the river; and was, by its in- 
terposition’ concealed for a few moments from the view of the company in the 
dockyard. A turn or two of the paddle wheels enabled the vessel to escape 
from this awkward situation, aud to resume its original position; and then Her 
Majesty decended the companion-ladder, and entered the Admiralty barge, ac- 
companied by her illustrious consort, Lady Canning and Miss Hamilton, the 
Earis of Aberdeen and Liverpool, Lord Adolphus Firzelarence, Admiral Sir G 
Seymour, and Sir W. Gage. 

Upon Her Majesty quitting the Royal yacht, the standard of England, which 
had been floating at the mast, was immediately lowered, and at the same 
m ment the Royal Banner was hoisted in the dockyard ; while as Her Majesty 
proceeded from the yacht to the shore, the’ vessels lying off were manned and 
dressed out, andloud and hearty were the shouts which mingled with the sal- 
vos of the art'llery, greeting the return of our gracious and beloved Sovereign 
to her own dominions. Her Majesty landed at the dockyard precisely at ive 
minutes before 11 o'clock, and was received by the distinguished individuals 
who, it bas already been stated, were waiting Her Majesty's arrival in the 
dockyard, and was conducted by Prince Albert and Lord Bloomfield to her 
carriage, the guard of honour presenting arms, and the band of the Regi- 
ment playing the National Anthem, 


——— 


THE MISSOURI. 


Extracts of a despatch from the Hon. Mr. Cusurne, E. E. and M.P. to China, 
to the Secretary of State: 

GreraLtar, August 30, 1843. 
Six: I have the honour to state that I arrived here in the Missouri on the 
evening of the 25th inst. 
It was the intention of Captain Newton to stop here for two or three days 
only, and then proceed directly to Alexandria 
But on the evening of the 26th instant, at about 8 o clock, the Missouri took 
fire, and, notwithstanding the strenous exertions of Captain Newton, his offi- 
cers ahd crew, efficiently and zealously aided by Sir Robert Wilson, the Gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, from on shore, and by Sir George Sartorius, of H. B. M. line- 
of.battle ship Malabar, with his officers and men, to extinguish the flames, the 





Missouri was, in the course of the night, consumed to the water's edge, and now 
lies a blackened wreck aground in the bay of Gibraltar. 
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I beg leave to refer to the official letters of Captain Newton to the Secretary 
of the Navy, for a circumstantial account of the origin and progress of the de- 
plorable event, by which this fine shiz, after an eminently prosperous voyage 
across the Atlantic, fully testing her efficiency as an ocean steamer, has been 
lost to the Navy of the United States. Atthe same time, there are some cir- 
cumstances attending this disaster, which it may be desirable and proper to 
have communicated to you byme. ; 

It seems to be satisfactorily ascertained that the fire originated in an accident, 
which no foresight or care on the part of the commander or officers of the Mis- 
souricould have prevented. 

I deem it my duty to bear witness, as I can from personal observation, to the 
real energy, skill, and unshaken a which Captain Newton and his officers 
manifested on this trying occasion, in directing and actively participating in the 

vering labours of the ship’s company to stay the course of the devouring 

s. A fire on ship-board is always an accident demanding the utmost vi- 
gour, presence of maind , and ready judgment, on the part of those whose lot it 
may be to encounter it, from the inflammable nature of the materials of which 
the ship is constructed, and the difficulty of meeting the flames at every point. 
The dangers and difficulties of the emergency are of course infinitely aug- 
mented when a fire occurs on board a man-of-war by reason of the great quan- 
tity of gunpowder, in various forms, which she contains as the essential part of 
her warlike equipment, some of which, in spite of every precaution, may take 
fire and exploce, devoting every man on board to inevitable and instant des- 
traction. But, amid all the horrors of the scene, the commander, officers, and 
men strugg!ed manfully to the last, and until not only every hope of saving the 
ship was at an end, but the spread of the flames had extended so far as to ren- 
der it physically impossible to protract the endeavour to extinguish them. No- 
thing remained, then, but to attend.to the preservation of the lives of the offi- 
cers and crew ; and, afterall the men had been embarked in the ship's boats, and 
in others at hand, Captain Newton and his officers then followed, himself the 
last to quit the Missouri. 

And I am happy to say that, although it was apprehended at first that a life 
or lives might have been lost, yet, on a careful mu- ter having been this day made 
of the ship's company, it was found that cvery man of the crew was present 
and answered to his name. 

I beg leave, also, to ask your attention to the fact of the zealous co-ope- 
ration of the British authorities at Gibraltar in the attempt to subdue the flames 
and in the rescue of the ship’s comer from the burning =, as, also, to the 
fact of the promptitude and cordiality which they have displayed in proffering 
all possible assistance to Captain Newton and to myself. 

ir Robert Wilson, the Governor of Gibraltar, on receiving intelligence of 
the fire, immediatel pr to the Mole and remained there, himself superin- 
tending in person the despatch of boats and fire engines from the shore to the 
Missouri and affording all assistance in his power as occasion offered, until he 
had ascertained that the whole of the ship’s company had been taken off. 

H. B. M. line of battle ship, Malabar, commanded by Captain Sir George Sar- 
torius, whois alsoa Vice-Admiral in the Portuguese avy, was the only man-of 
war, except the Missouri, happening at the time to be in the bay of Gibraltar. 
Sir George Sartorius promptly repaired to the Missouri with a portion of his 
officers and men, in vg aided Captian Newton and his officers and crew in 
struggling against the fire and taking off the men, and hospitably received a 
large part of them on board the Malabar, until Captain Newton could make ar- 
rangements for their permanent accommodation elsewhere. Since which, Sir 
G Sartorius has also freely offered Captain Newton to furnish to him slops, 
supplies or anything else of use to him, from the British government stores. 

n a'l these acts of hospitality and sympathy on the part of the officers of the 
British Government here, I ought to add that the proffer was made to me of 
providing forme a e to Alexandria at once in a public ship, which offer 
of course [ respectfully declined. 

In view of so much hearty and important assistance afforded or tendered to 
Captain Newton and myself by the ers of H. B. M. here, it appeared to me 
to be proper, and an act of public duty on my , to make to Sir Robert Wil- 
son and to Sir George Sartorius, an official wledgment for acts perform- 
ed by them of succour, not to individuals merely as such, but also as officers 
and servants of the Government of the United States. 

I subjoin copies of the correspondence which ensued between myself and 
these gentlemen respectively. 

While thus making known to you the friendly spirit displayed on this occa- 
sion by the officers of H. B. M. here, I ought not to omit to speak of the zeal- 
ous and incessant exertions of Mr. S e, the eminently respectable and ex- 
cellent Consul of the United States at Gibraltar, who not only exerted himself 
to the unmost, officially and individually, on the night of the 26th instant, but 
who has dedicated his whole time to the task of alleviating the personal misfor- 
tunes of his countrymen, and energetically co-operating with ain Newton 
in the care of the public property ining on the wreck of the Missouri, and 
in the preparation of means for the relief of the officers and crew, and their 
restoration to the United States. I cannot commend too highly the deport- 
ment of Mr. Sprague on this occasion; and his general character and social 
standing are such as to enable him to subserve in the most effectual manner 
the interests of his Government. 

I have to add that I have taken for Alexandria in the steampacket 
* Oriental,’ which conveys the mail from land to E, , and by which means 
I shall reach my destination at the same time I should have done if the Missouri 
had continued her voyage up the Mediterranean. The Oriental will sail from 
Gibraltar on the 7th of September. 

Although I have sustained a heavy loss in the destruction of a large quantity 
of personal effects on board the Missouri, yet I esteem myself fortunate inas- 
much as I have saved the papers and other objects essentially appertaining to 
my mission. I was with Captain Newton, at the bouse of the American Con- 
sul, at the time the fire broke out, but I immediately followed him on board the 
ship, in a private boat, and, having secured the trunk, containing my official 
papers, and delivered to Sir Robert Wilson a message from the ship as to the 
succours needed, I returned, to aid, if possible, in the only thing within my com- 

tence, that is to say, to take into my boat (as I did) some of the crew, in what 

lainly saw was the approaching event, namely, the necessary abandonment 
of the Missouri. It is a most happy circumstance that I succeeded in saving 
the papers of the Legation, as, otherwise, it would have been indispensable for 
me to wait here two or three months, or perhaps return to the United States, for 
a new set of papers, thus delaying the prosecution of the objects of the Mission, 
to a degree which would have involved a long train of inconvenience, and the 
consequences of which would have been deeply detrimental to the public in- 
terests. 

Captain Newton having been of the opinion, in which opinion I fully eoncur- 
red, that it was his duty to lose no time in announcing to the Government the 
destruction of the Missouri, has concluded to despatch Lieutenant Winslow, 
one of his officers, te the United States by the way of England. My letters 
will be entrusted also to his hands, and I would respectfully refer you to Lieut. 
Winslow for personal information in regard to the destruction of the Missouri. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) C. CUSHING. 

Hon. A. P. Ursuva, Secretary of State. 

(Copy.) 
C. CUSHING TO SIR R. WILSON. 
Gibralter, Aug. 28th, 1843. 

Str : I discharge a duty, the mos imperative, and at the same time the most 
welcome to my feelings in expressing to your Excellency the emotions of pro- 
found gratitude I have experienced in view of the gallant and honourable exer- 
tions of the officers of the itioce of Gibraltar, made under the immediate 
personal direction of your Excellency to save from destruction the United States 
steam frigate Missouri, and to rescue the officers and crew when it became ne- 
cessary to abandon the ship. The succour afforded by yourself to the ship's 
company from the shore, and by Sir George Sartorivs, from H. B. M. ship Ma- 
labar, was of the greatest utility and service ; and the importance of the succour 
was enhanced by the promptitude with which it was so generously rendered. | 
cannot speak too gratefully and confidently of the value of those which it was 
my fortune to witness and 

ernment, as well as of the Consul of the United States, and the rest of my 
countrymen here, to tender to your Exeellency, to Sir George Sartorius, to the 
officers under yonr command, and to the subjects generally of H. B. M. in the 
city and harbour of Gibraltar, the warmest thanks for the kind spirit manifested 
by all on this occasion towards the officers and ship's company of the Missouri. 
And permit me to add, that it will give me the highest satisfaction to make 
immediate representation of these facts to my Government, and to engage its 
grateful recognition of the obligations thus devolved upon it, and which I am 
sure it will be proud to signify in a more formal manner to the Government of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 
I have ie hemes to be, 
ith the greatest respect, 
Your Excell "s ob’t serv’t, 
(Signed) C. CUSHING, Commissioner 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Chine. 

To Sir Rosgrr Tuomas Witson, &c. &c. 

Governor of Gibr-ltar. 
(Copy). 
SIE BR. WILSON TO C. CUSHING. 


Gibraltar, Aug. 29th, 1843. 


in person. I beg leave. in behalf of my Gov- | & 


expressed with a generosity of feeling, which will be duly appreciated by all 
to whom they are addressed, and by our countrymen at large whenever made 
known. 

It was the fervent object of every one that the united efforts employed should 
preserve the noble vessel, so gallantly commanded and manned, and to whose 
devoted exertions on that occasion, your Excellency's personal example added 
such energy and intrepidity. But it will ever be a source of gratification, to 
think that so much valuable life was saved, and that the kindred ties of : 
fellowship between the nations have been improved by such mutual manifesta- 
tions of titles to reciprocal regard. 

I shall not fail to acquaint Sir George Sartorius, and the naval portion of 
this garrison, with the communication of your Excellency’s flattering acknow- 
ledgments, and to transmit your Excellency’s letter, with that of Captain New- 
ton, to my Government. 

Renewing to your Excellency my sincere offers of such services as may be 
useful ; and trusting your Excellency may reach your destination under the 
most propitious auspices, I have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s pone ob’t servant, 
. ’ 
General and Governor. 
His Excellency the Hon. C. Cusuine, &e. &c. 
(Copy). 
C. CUSHING TO SIR GEORGE SARTORIUS. 
Gibraltar, 28th August, 1843. 

Sir : I beg you would allow me the pleasure to participate with Captain New- 
ton in the grateful satisfaction which, in common with him and the officers of 
the ill-fated Missouri, | have derived from witnessing the zealous personal ex- 
ertions of yourself and the officers under your command, for the preservation 
of the ship and the succour of her crew, and the generous aid you have epon- 
taneously afforded in the arrangements ‘undertaken for the return of the ship’s 
company to their country; and [ can confidently assure you that, while the im- 
pression of your prompt and indefatigable kindness on this occasion will never 
be effaced from the memory of those who have been its immediate objects, it 
will be warmly appreciated also, and gratefully remembered by the people of 
the United States. 

I have the honour to be, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) C. CUSHING. 

Vice Admiral Sin Grorce Sartorius, &c. &c. &c. 

H. B. M. Ship Malabar. 
(Copy). 
Malabar, Gibraltar, August 29, 1843. 

Dear Six: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's letter of 
this day’s date, expressing in so warm a manner to the officers, ship’s compa- 
ny, and myself, your thanks for performing a simple and honourable duty. We 
deeply feel the severe affliction that the late awful catastrophe must have caused 
you, the captain, and officers of the ill-fated Missouri. Our kindred connex- 
ions and language rendered the task on our side of sharing in the common 
danger one of deep interest and readier execution. I cannot here help express. 
ing a heartfelt wish that it may only be in acts of kindness and friendship that 
our two related nations may carry on their future contests for the happiness and 
prosperity of each other. 
ith our sincere sympathy and good wishes, believe me, dear sir, very faith- 


fully yours, (Signed) G. R. SARTORIUS. 

To his Excelleney the Hon. C. Cusnine, &c. &c. 
_—_~——__ 

THE NEW BRITISH LAW OF DEFAMATION AND 
LIBEL. 


The following is an abstract of the act to “ amend the law respecting de- 
famatory words and libel.” It received many alterations in the Commons, but 
the Lords did not press resistance to such curtailments, &c :— 

“ Preamble.—For the better pop of private character, and for more 

effectually securing the liberty of the press and for beiter preventing abuses in 
exercising the said liberty, be it enacted, &c.* 
“1, That in any action for defamation it shall be lawful for the defendant 
(after notice in writing of his intention so to do, duly given to the plaintiff at 
the time of filing or delivering the plea in such action), to give in evidence, in 
mitigation of damages, that he made or offered an apology to the plaintiff for 
such defamation before the commencement of the action, or as soon afterwards 
as he had an opportunity of doing so, in case the action shall have been com- 
menced before there was an opportunity of making or offering such apology. 

“2. That in an action for a libel contained in any public newspaper or other 

riodical publication [‘or other periodical publication,’ introduced by the 

ommons and admitted by the Lords], it shall be competent to the defendant 
to plead that such libel was inserted in such newspaper or other periodical 
publication without actual malice, and without gross negligence, and that be- 
lore the commencement of the action, or at the earliest opportunity afterwards, 
he inserted in such newspaper or other periodical Dm va a full apology 
for the said libel, or, if the re or periodical publication in which the 
said libel appeared should be ordinarily published at intervals exceeding one 
week, had offered to publish the said apology in any newspaper or periodical 

ublication to be selected by the plaintiff in such action ; and that every such 
Vefendant shall, upon filing such plea, be at reson | to pay into court a sum of 
money by way of amends for the injury sustained by the publication of such 
libel, and such payment into court shall be of the same effect and be available 
in the same manner and to the same extent, and be subject to the same rules 
asid regulations as to payment of costs and the form of pleading, except so far 
as regards the pleading of the additional facts hereinbefore required to be 
pleaded by such defendant, as if actions for libel had not been excepted frem 
the personal actions in which it is lawtul to pay money into court, &c. 

“3. That if any person shall publish or threaten to publish [‘ or threaten to 
publish’ introduced by the Commons and sancticned by the Lords] any libel 
upon any other person, or shall directly or indirectly propose to abstain from 

rinting or publishing, or shall directly or indirectly offer to pe the print- 
ing and publishing, of any matter or thing touching any other person, with 
intent to extort any money, or security for money, or any valuable thing from 
such or any other person, or with intent to induce any person to confer or pro- 
cure for any person any a or office of profit or trust, every such of- 
fender, on being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be imprisoned, with or 
without hard labour, in the common gaol or house of correction fur any term 
not exceeding three years; provided always, that nothing herein contained 
shall in any manner alter or affect any law now in force in respect of the 
sending or on of threatening letters or writings. [The concluding pro- 
viso introduced by the Commons.] 

“4, Knowingly false defamatory libel punishable by imprisoument and fine. 

“5. Malicious defamatory libel punishable by imprisonment or fine, or 
both. 

«6, Provisions as to proceedings upon the trial of an indictment or infor- 
mation for a defamatory libel; and with respect to double pleas, and with a 

roviso that nothing in this act contained shall take away or prejudice any de- 

ence under the plea of ‘ Not guilty’ which it is now competent to the defen- 
dant to make under such plea to any action or indictment or information for 
defamatory words or libel. 

“7, As to evidence to rebut prima facie case of mes rem by an agent. 

«§, Enacts that on prosecution for private libel defendant entitled to costs on 
acquittal. 

“9. As to interpretation of act. 

«10. Enacts, that this act shall take effect from the Ist day of November 
next; and that nothing in this act shall extend to Seotland.” 

* It may not bs uninteresting to note that regarding “ oral slander,” the following ‘provisions 

were rejected by the Commons. and, of course, form no part of the act ‘-- 

“4, That the right of action for oral slander shall extend to all defamatory words for which 

an action might now be maintained, if the same were reduced into writing, and that all the rules 
now in force relating to actions for oral slander sha!l so far as they are applicable, and are not 
altered by this act, be deemed applicable to all actions for such defamatory words. 

“9. Provided always, and be it enacted, that on the trial of any action for defamatory werds 
not imputing an indictable offence it shal) be com tto the jnry, under the plea of ‘ Not 

ilty,’ to consider whether the words set forth in the declaration were spokes on an occasion 
when the plaintifl’s character was likely to be injured thereby ; and if the jury shall be of opin- 
ion that the said words were spoken on an occasion when the plaintiff's character was not likely 
to be injured thereby, to find a verdict for the defendant. ; 

“3. And be it enacted, that in any action for defamation, whether oral or otherwise, the truth 
of the matters char, ll not amounr to a defence to such action, unless it was for the public 
benefit that the said matters charged should be published ; and that where the truth of such 
matters charged shail be relied upon as a defence to such action, it shall be necessaiy for the 
defendant, in his plea ef justification, to allege that it was for the public benefit that the said 
matters tharged should be published, and the particular fact or facts by reason whereof it was 
for the public benefit that the said matters charged should be pnblished ; and that unless the 
said allegatiou shall be made out to the satisfacton of the jury, as well as the truth of thesaid 
matters charged, the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover 4 verdict with such damages as the 
ury shall think proper.” 

——_—————- 

Dr. W. Herschell has discovered that the mizing of nitrate of silver with 

hyposulphate of soda, both remarkably bitter substances, produces the sweetest 


substance known. 





Anecdote of Sir Walter Scott,—It is related of Sir Walter Scott that not long 
before his ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ made its appearance, while crossing the 
Frith of Forth in a ferry-boat with a friend, they proposed to beguile the time 
by writing a number of verses on a given subject, and at the end of an hour's 
poring and hard study, the product of Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott's fertile 

in, adding thereto the labour of his friend, was six lines. ‘It’s plain,’ said 
Scott to his fe 





Sic: The sentiments contained in your Excellency’s letter of this date, are | I need not think of getting our living by writing poetry.’ 





M : D—At Sing Sing, on the 12th instant by th 
a ; ’ e Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk» 
. B. Dean, to Caroline Archer, niece and edopted daughter of James Smith» 
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; The Great Western Steamer has arrived since our last publication, bring- 
ing London dates, three days later—to the 22d ultimo. Her Majesty reached 
Woolwich on the 21st., from her tour to Belgium, apparently highly gratified 
with the manner of her reception everywhere, and by all classes of the popu 
lation, The cordiality and good feeling evinced towards her, and the Seniors 
spontaneously shown her by the people of the great cities and villages through 
which she passed in Belgium, exceeded anything that the periods of former 
days detail, and her visit will hereafter be looked upon as one of the signs of 
a pacific and enlightened age. 

There is so much sameness in the character and proceedings of O’Connell’s 
mass meetings, that the publication of a report of one of them is sufficient to 
convey an adequate idea of all that follow. A late repeal meeting at the Dub- 
lin Corn Exchange, however, was productive of something entirely new—no 
jess than a proposition to pay henceforward no Tents, county cess, tithe, poor 
Tate, or any other charge out of land, and we therefore copy an account of it 
in our preceding columns. As may be supposed, such a resolution, in a meet- 
ing of which a tolerable proportion consisted of Irish landlords, caused no little 
sensation ; and the leaders of the faction, whatever may be their ultimate views 
therefore thought it prudent for the present at least to rate pretty soundly the 
mover of it, and moreover to show their noble disgust at it. We see it stated 
they were scarcely prevented from kicking him out of the room. 

South Wales, we are sorry to see, continues in a very disturbed state; the 
grievances complained of seem to grow in numbers as time ruas on. It is now 
not only tolls, but tithes, the rents, poor laws and enclosures of the Commons 
that are put forth as causes of discontent At Carmarthen. on a marke 
day, a riot took place, the military cleared the streets, and rumours followed 
of an intention to place Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire under martial 
law. As much, however, as such a state of things is to be deplored, we do 
not see any cause to apprehend that serious results will ensue ; perhaps, indeed 
the investigations which will no doubt be made by Government unto the 
causes which have led to such wide-spread discontent among the poorer 
classes in a part of the British dominions ordinarily so tranquil, may be at 
tended with benefit to the community at large. ; 

From the wholly disorganized state of Spain, matters there appear ap- 
proaching toward anothercrisis, and the party now nominally in power, it is said 
have invoked to their suppor: the armed intervention of France ;a step highly 
objectionable on many accounts, for on whose behalf can foreign influence be 
asked? Surely not on behalf of the government of a day, having no legiti- 
mate authority, or authority, even from the voice of the people for the inter- 
ference desired, is proof they do not possess the support of the latter. Nor 
can it be required in support of a principle, for they have professed ; none 
whatever. Some of the London Whig papers predict the triumphant return 
of Espartero, but the British Ministry keep entirely aloof, and leave has been 
merely given by them to the British Ambassador at Madrid, to communicate 
with the authorities there, on any business the legation may have to transact. 

The radical and dynastic opposition in Paris have commenced a violent 
attack on the fortifications of Paris, which are now fast approaching comple- 
tion. A map of the city has been published, showing the different portions of 
it which are within reach of the guns in the forts, and there is scarcely any 
portion of it they do notcommand. The police of Paris has pounced on a 
gang of conspirators who had collected arms and ammunition, and prepared 
a proclamation. They were of the working class, unemployed, and probably 
prompted by desperadoes of higher rank with personal views. 

We copy in another place, the despatch of the Hon. Mr. Cushing to this 
government, on the subject of the unfortunate loss of the Missouri Steam 
Frigate at Gibraltar, and the correspondence which has passed between him 
and the Governor and Admiral on the subject. It is principally because it is 
always gratifying to us, to add to the list of good offices rendered to each other 
by officers of the two nations, that we make room for these documents ; not that 
there is any extraordinary merit in the conduct of our countrymen on the occa- 
sion, which was one so fearful, that no civilized people would withhold their 
utmost aid from the sufferers by it. 


IRISH AGITATION. 

What the result of the present extraordinary state of things in Ireland will 
ultimately be, it is impossible to foretell, The policy of the government is 
well kaown—the success of that policy is uncertain. Mr. O’Connell promises 
to keep within the verge of law; but is determined to keep up such a system 
of agitation and discontent that England will be compelled, in the end, tomake 
laws to suit his purposes and concede the Repeal, to avoid the calamity of a 
bloody revolution. It is notorious that Mr. O'Connell is not acting alone in 
this great and dangerous movement ; the catholic clergy throughout the island, 
second him in all the details of his scheme. O'Connell excites the political 
and national passions of the people—the clergy the religious prejudices, Such 
potent agents must have a powerful, indeed an irresistible influence among 
a people so excitable as the Irish, who are, for the most part, uneducated, and un, 
accustomed to think and deliberate for themselves. The Irish masses, in fact, 
yield themselves up to the Agitator and their priests with the blindest devo- 
tion, and obey their injunctions with all the natural confidence, warmth, and 
impetuosity of their character. 

The ministers, nevertheless, feel secure ; they rely on the moral influence of 
public opinion in England and Scotland, and on the loyalty and devotion of 
the army, should the day of trial really come. But men acting with so much 
method and cireumspection as the Irish agitators, do not slumber over the 
danger that awaits them from the integrity of the troops; and they therefore 
lose no opportunity of attempting to corrupt them, and to weaken their fidelity 
to their officers and to the crown. Mr. O'Connell has, in his speeches, held 
out the lure of promotion to the non-commissioned officers, thus aflecting to 
provide for their temporal advancement, while the clergy promise them spirit- 
ual happiness. 

We find in the London papers before us, a letter from a Roman Catholic 
Priest, headed “ The Duties of a Soldier.” This letter first appeared in the 
Dublin Pilot, and we give a few extracts for the information of our readers, pre- 
mising that this subject requires the gravest attention from Government, and 
a watchful determination to protect the well-dispesed Catholic soldier from the 
baneful effects of that vast and mysterious influence which the Romish Priest- 
hood undoubtedly possesses ; and which too surely, if not effectually neutral- 
ized, will be employed in furtherance of the most nefarious, most horrible, and 
most treasonable of all purposes. 


THE DUTY OF A SOLDIER. 


‘ There are three millions of as brave men as ever trod the grass united as one 
(@ sufficient number to conquer Europe), ready at a signal, and determined to die 
or have full and ample justice—and yet I don’t fear to assert it, there is not one 
man amongst them who hopes to obtain one shilling’s worth of any man’s 
property, or who intends to do the slightest personal injury to any human be- 
ing by joining in the great national revolution, upon which they are now un- 
alterably determined. ‘This is the highest degree of political training to which 
a nation ever yet was brought. It is a condition of society which no one ever 
imagined until the great apostle of peaceful agitation has exhibited it to the 
astonishment of the world. This, after all, is not depriving the thief of his 
physical force, but creating an overwhelming force which he dare not encoun- 
ter—constructed, however, upon such a principle, that no other thief can use it 
—its animating principle being—justice—peace, if possible—in peace or war, 


llow-labourer, then unconscious of his great powers, ‘that you and | justice 





‘ There is one class of persons whom Mr. O’Connell has ne! takcm into his 
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school in his lectures upon political rights and duties, but who have, it seems, 

rofited, notwithstanding, to some extent, by his peaceful doctrines—I mean the 
Military. His system cannot be perfec t, however—it will not embrace every 
class through whose agency an oppressed and plundered re can create for 
themselves a wise, just, and impartial government without bloodshed, rapine, 
or any species of crime, unless the soldiery are instructed in their conscienti- 
ous duties. The very life and soul of a soldier’s profession is to die for his 
duty—let the brave soldier, therefore, know his duty and he will die to perform 
it; but, as he every day of his life dares death, he will die before he would ex- 
ceed it. My iene purpose is to explain, as clearly as I ean, what that duty 
is. I cannot be suspected of corru the soldiery or bringing them over to 
second any views of my own. I can have no political object! no ambitious 
projects. { took the oath of allegiance, and 1 shall adhere to my death; and 
my position in society is immoveably fixed. 1 can, therefore, have no other 
object but to state the dette es truth and justice must ever go hand in 
hand, to make the statement of the true doctrine on this point subservient to 
universal justice, as far as it may. 1 don’t presume to be an authority on this 
most grave and important subject; but stating this publicly, what I conceive 
to be the true doctrine regarding it, I am open to correction. I call upon my 
fellow-clergymen—whose duty it is to be accurately informed on it, and to 
communicate that information to all whom it may concern—to set me and the 
public right when I may have erred. I am sure many of them will be found 
to do so if I go wrong. 

‘The soldier, like every other man who hires himself for any particular 
business, if required to gu beyond it, is not bound to obey—if ‘it ceases to be 
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legitimate, he is bound not to obey. The soldier is bound to fight against the 
enemies of his country in a just war: this is his sole duty—this is his onl 


obligation—if commanded to do anything else, he is not bound to obey, and if 
he did obey with arms in his hands, when required to do anything unbecoming 


a soldier, I would call him not only a base slave, but an arrant coward!! If the | 


Government to which he has anes his services as a soldier, should be so 
iniquitous as to enter upon a war of plunder, or unjust oppression against an 
unoffending people, he should die before he would participate in such a horrible 
crime. No supposed obligation—no imagi uty would justify er excuse 
him—before and the world he would be a robber and a murderer if he 
advanced one step, in obedience to any human being, for such a wicked 
purpose. But here arises the embarrassing difficulty to the brave and honest 
sullen. If he disobey he is set down as a coward; if he fights he is a murderer, 
and this to be sure is a hard case; but why shoulda soldier talk of a hard case? 
If he be that sort of milk and water kind of thing that would sit down to be- 
moan his unhappy fate, what business had he with the profession of a soldier? 
Will not rob? ill not the brave and honest fellow who would disobey such 
pirates, be tried by Court Martial, and shot at the drum-head ?_ Who will dare 
then call him a coward? Why, nothing but the fear of this would ever make 
him take a chance of escaping amo the gang of robbers who would obey ; 
and then who is the real coward? Clearly, the man who would take chance 
to escape as the murdering thief—surely not he who would die sooner than be 
such a villain. ‘T'he fate of such a fine fellow would, no doubt, be melancholy. 
There is no brave or generous man living who would not shed the tear of 
warm sympathy over his honoured grave. He himself would be the only man 
who would stand unmoved when the instruments of death would be pointed at 
him—his very murderers would shudder at their own crime—while the bless- 
ings of all that is good and virtuous on the earth would follow his brave and 
manly soul before the throne of that God whom alone he could be made to fear 
and obey—but whom, upon that occasion at least, he would have no cause to 
dread. 

‘[ do not, of course, mean to make any practical application of this doctrine 
to the actual state of this or any other country at the present moment. I put it 
forward solely as an adjunct to Mr. O’Connell’s general theory of peaceful 
agitation, which would bring about every amelioration in the condition of man- 
kind, by instructing every class of the community in the moral duties they owe 
to each other. The Military have been in all ages the most powerful class— 
when ignorant, depraved, and blood-thirsty, they have been invariably employed 
for the plunder and oppression of their fellow-men—when intelligent, moral, 
and generous, they have ever been the protectors of the people—the defenders 
of their liberties—the scourges of their tyrants! It is, therefore, essential that 
they should be included in the grand scheme for the universalaggseneration of 
mankind by intellectual instruction alone, Ricuarp Power, P. P. 

‘ Kilrossenty, Aug. 18, 1843.’ 


PARK THEATRE. 

Mr. Macready continues his career of triumphant success ; Macbeth, for the 
third time on Monday evening, drew even a more crowded house than 
on its first representation. Hamlet, Richelieu, and Werner, have been equal- 
ly successful. Indeed, a new era seems to have taken place in theatricals- 
The public exhibit no diminution in the interest they manifest to witness the 
efforts of this eminent Tragedian, and without exaggeration it may be said 
that he has revived the palmiest days of the Drama at this house. 

The old familiar faces, comprising the first intellect and taste in the city, 
may now be seen ranged at the Park among the delighted auditory which 
crowd toeach representation of the most hacknied plays. This argues the un- 
disputed sway that Shakespeare and his kindred authors yet maintain over the 
public mind when adequate representatives are found to embody their mighty 
conceptions—that Mr. Macready has afforded such a desideratum is evident 
from his success. In each character he has but confirmed such an opinion. 
Indeed, it cannot be otherwise, for, possessing, as he does, an originality and 
truthfulness of conception perhaps unequalled in modern days, he combines 
with this attribute of genius, the rare quality of being fully capable of embody- 
ing those conceptions with an intensity of expression and a perfectness of 
execution, that leaves nothing to be desired on the part of his audience. It is not 
Macbeth, or Hamlet, as we have before seen and admired them—it is Hamlet 
and Macbeth as we have felt them to be in the closet, made palpable, living 
creations, by the magic delineations of the actor—and all this is effected with- 
out the anatomy of the art being perceptible—we see the effects, but the 
moving cause is not demonstrable to the spectator. Ani how is this, the 
greatest triumph of genius as exhibited in the histronic art, effected? Simply 
by the actor having gone to the fountain-head for his models—to Nature! 

Mr. Macready, like the great masters who have achieved their highest tri- 
umphs in the arts, has not followed such and such a model, but he has boldly 
dared to think for himself; he has studied his character, with the open volume 
of nature as his guide ; the peculiarities and phases of humanity have been his 
models; and he presents the results of his labours in veritable men, acting, 
speaking, and moving, as his characters might be supposed to act, speak, and 
move, if subjected to similar influences, under which they are represented by 
the poet. It is this truthfulness, this vitality that gives to Mr. Macready’s act- 
ing its inexpressible charm ; and, to add§to its fascination, he brings to the 
task an experience matured by the practice of years, now perfected to a most 
consummate degree of excellence that almost defies criticism, while, to crown 
the list of requisites, he brings the whole weight of a highly cultivated mind, a 
ripe scholastic taste, and an artist-like finish, that produces a representation per- 

fect in all its parts: not brilliant in the salient and most tangible points of the 
character, but elaborated in the minutiss of the details, equally with the strong- 
est and most forcible passages. 

To his brother actors Mr. Macready is invaluable, as a study, in these par- 
ticulars, for he contrives to throw around every scene in which he is engaged 
that perfect illusion so necessary to produce on the mind of the spectator a full 
realization of the scene, and we do not doubt but we shall benefit by his exam- 
ple when his labours are transferred to his native country. 

Since our last, Virginius has been revived, Mr. Macready sustaining his 
original character. Jt was in this part that Mr. Macready not only established 
gis own fame as one of the greatest living actors, but he also succeeded in 
bringing into notice Sheridan Knowles, as one of the first dramatists of the 
age. 

The performance of Wednesday evening did not materially differ from that 
almost faultless delineation which is familiar to our readers who witnessed its 
representation when Mr. Macready last performed the character in this city. 
There was that quiet and subdued style in the earlier scenes, which prepares the 
spectator for the grand and terrible energy of the catastrophe of the piece a 
striking peculiarity, by the way, observable in all this actor’s parts, where the 
skill of the artist gradually allows himself to rise with the action until the 
climax is reached, and the picture is perfect in all its keeping. We have often 
admired the domestic scenes ¢f this play in Mr. Macready’s hands, but never 
with more delight than on Wednesday. His playful interlocution with Vir- 
ginia were the very embodiments of parental devotion. We think in the pow- 


erful scene with Lucius, when informed of the claim made by Appius, that 
Mr. Macready\is greater than he was when,we saw him last. The intensity 
of feeling, the > 
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of vengeance on the guilty Decemvir, were actually appalling and called forth 
reiterated plaudits. The trial scene is also increased in interest by the same 
energy of execution, and the whole of the last partakes of that vividness of 
execution which has been the theme of general admiration during his present 
engagement, 

Mr. Wheatley, as Icilius, was in parts exceedingly happy; in his first interview 
with Virginia particularly so ; he has the fire of genius, which we yet hope to 
see perfected into the fullness of a great actor. There was less of his beset- 
ting sin, of overstrained and contituous emphasis, and false accentuation, 
which at times entirely mars his elocution—destroying all keeping in his act- 
ing, and rendering it actually painful to correct ears. Mr. Ryder, as Appius 
Claudius, was energetic and effective—he looked the character admirably. 
Mr. Barry, as Dentatus, was quite at home; it is one of his best characters. 
We were much pleased with Mrs. Hunt’s Virginia, bating occasionally her 
unfortunate propensity to whine. Many of her passages were given naturally 
and chaste; her appearance and acting during the trying conflict of the cha- 
racter were faithful and effective, and met with repeated testimonials of ap- 
plause. We should have wished to have seen the play put upon the stage 
with more attention, for it certainly must prove one of the mos attractive of 
Mr. Macready’s characters. 

On Tuesday Mr. Hackett appeared in Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of 


Y.| Windsor, and was greeted by many of his numerous friends and admirers 


with that heartiness which is usually awarded to his personation of this cha- 
racter. Mr. Hackett is supposed to be the only living representative of the 
“tat knight.” It is certain that he has no adequate competitor in this country. 
Could Mr. Hackett embody with the same felicity that he conceives, we con- 
sider his Falstaff would be an unexceptionable piece of acting—as it is, al- 
though wanting in parts in the artistical finish requisite to fully portray this 
great master-piece of wit and humour, there are portions of the performance 
of the highest merit. His scenes wita Mrs. Quickly, aided as he is by the in- 
imitable acting of Mrs. Wernon, are far above mediocrity—so also in the first 
scene with Mrs. Ford, broader, perhaps, than modern usage allows, yet rich 
and racy—and as a whole, we doubt whether the character has a more fitting 





representative at present on the stage. 

We cannot say much in commendation of the performance generally on 
Tuesday. 

The performers seemed acting under the influence of the scanty house. 
Even our favourite Chippendale, for once, was at fault—and made us regret 
the absence of Williams, in Master Slender. Ford also called up recollections 
of poor Abbott, very unfavourably to Mr. Wheatley. It is to be regretted that 
this gentleman should be compelled to assume parts above his calibre. He is 
a promising actor, but only promising; the germs are developed, the fruit is 
only to be attained by longer culture and experience. Our old favourite, Mrs. 
Knight, displays comic powers of uncommon merit in Mrs. Ford. If this 
lady was not a singer, she would be esteemed as an excellent comic actress. 
We were gratified to see Mr. Placide resume his character of Dr. Caius: it 
was the gem of the performance, as indeed the correctness and finish of his 
acting usually renders any character he assumes, and we sincerely regret that 
the Park is about to lose the services of this valuable actor, who, we learn, 
will shortly leave tor New Orleans. 

To rank Mr. Placide as the first of American actors in his own peculiar 
line, is but echoing the long expressed opinion of the public. Here his ex- 
cellence has long been appreciated, and we regret, that he should have been 
induced to leave, even temporarily, the scene of his undiminished attraction. 
Few men are more esteemed in society, as a man, and a gentleman, than Mr. 
Placide, and we cordially commend him to the courtesies of our friends at the 
South, in his combined character of an excellent actor, and an estimable pri- 
vate citizen. 

Signora Castellan.—This favourite Cantatrice gave another Concert on 
Tuesday evening at the Washington Hotel. The audience was much more 
numerous than on the occasion of her previous Concert, and the lady herself 
was never in better voice. A full orchestra under the able and judicious lead- 
ing of Mr. Timm, tended to make the entertainments of the evening complete— 
the overture by Lindpainter performed as an introduction, was well executed, 
though the brass was occasionally too predominant to produce the most pleas- 
ing effect. Signora Castellan, in her two last concerts has varied the amuse- 
ment by introducing English, French, and Spanish music, besides the usual 
Italian, and in all she affords the most unqualified satisfaction. The manner 
in which she gave the English air “ I'll be no Submissive Wife,” was rendered 
more particularly pleasing by her foreign accent, which lent her execution of 
it a peculiar charm, and the appropriate naiveté she employed called forth 
much approbation and a unanimous encore. On Tuesday evening she gave the 
English, air Thou art Gone, sung by Miss Shirreff in the opera of “Amelie.” 
In this instance the effect was extremely happy. As soon as the orchestra had 
proceeded a few bars with the symphony, murmurs of applause began to be 
heard from different parts of the room, as souvenirs of Shirreff and the days of 
English opera were gradually forcing themselves upon the recollection of 
the audience, and the feeling which she infused into the piece called forth the 
warmest approbation. The French romance, Sombres forets, from “ Guillaume 
Tell,” which is characterized by the plaintive melancholy of its music, received 
ample justice at the hands of Castellan, who threw soul, voice, and manner 
jnto its exquisite melody. The execution of the overture to “ Der Freischutz” 
in the second part of the entertainment by the orchestra was more satisfactory 
than thatof the one introduced in the first part already alluded to. “El Chairo,” 
the Spanish air sung by the Signora, was not in our opinion judiciously select- 
ed; there is not sufficient music in it to make it acceptable. There are a great 
many songs and romances in that language remarkable for sweetness, feeling: 
and spirit, and which would have afforded the listener infinitely more pleasure- 

In the duett, “ Serba i twoi segreti,” from “ La Straniera,” the voice of the 
Signora had but a poor chance against the harsh and strained notes of Giam- 
petro, exertion apparently on her part, being quite necessary to keep it audible. 

The “ Rondo Brilliante” for the Piano Forte, with an accompaniment by 
the Orchestra, was extremely well given by Mr. Timm, both in point of neat- 
nes of execution, and delicacy of expression; but yet, trom its length, it was 
not so vividly enjoyed as it would have been by the audience, had they not 
been in a measure wearied by the already protracted duration of the Concert. 
Whilst on this subject we remark, in hopes that the objection may be remedied 
in future, that the concerts of this lady are characterized by delay from the com- 
mencement to the end of the evening, the effect of which cannot but be, to say 
the least of it, a partial dissatisfaction of the audience. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 
[Communicated for the Albion.] 

The annual Commencement of Columbia College was celebrated on Tues- 
day the 26th of September, in the Middle Dutch church, and although the 
weather was extremely unpropitious, a large audience was present to greet 
the youthful aspirants to Academic laurels, The procession moved from 
the College Green at half-past nine o'clock, A.M., but unfortunately the severe 
rain prevented many of the distinguished personages from being present on so 
interesting an occasion. 

The procession, however, presented a very imposing appearance as it left 
the Green; and on arriving at the church, the ranks were op ened to allow the 
Trustees, Collegiate dignitaries, the Clergy, and other invited guests to enter 
and take their seats on the stage. 

The exercises of the day commenced with a supplication by the President to 
the throne of Grace, in which he implored the blessing of Heaven on the labours 
of himself and colleagues, in the great work in which they were engaged ; and 
asked the aid of an all-wise Providence to guide and direct those who were that. 
day about to embark on the sea of life. After this the members of the gradual 
ting class to whom parts had been assigned, performed their exercises in the 
follewing order : 





L Greek Salutatory, with a Poem.—William Mc Cune. 
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2. Latin Salutatory, with a Poem—‘Spes nobis dura tribuit solamina 
vite.”—T. C. T. Buckley. 

3. English Salutatory, with an Essay, “The Spirit of Philosophy,” by Geo. 
Payn Quackenbos. 

4. An Oration, “ The Power of the Press,” by Albert Gallatin, Jr. 

5. An Essay, “ Italian Republics."—W. B. Lawrence, Jr. 

6. An Oration, “ True Wealth of the Merchant.”—W. E. Bunker. 

7. An Oration, “Civil Obedience an Element of National Greatness.”— 
John W. Dana. 

8. An Oration, ‘“‘ The Perfect Statesman.”—Edward Z. Lewis. 

9. An Oration, “ Consecrated Talent.”—Matson M. Smith. 

10. An Essay, “ Influence of Poetry.”—Cornelius Van Vorst, Jr. 
11. An Essay, “ Mary, Queen of Scots.”—Charles Reynolds. 
12. Latin Oration, “ Orpheus.”—W. C. Duncan. 

The exercises generally were well given, and very fair in point of com. 
position—though some from the agitation produced by their first appearance im 
public were too hurried in their delivery to be distinctly understood by the 
majority of the assembly. The three, however, of which we would make 
favourable mention were 

1, Latin Salutatory, with a Poem, by T. C. T. Buckley. 

“ Spes nobis dure tribuit solamina vita.” 

Here we had ample proof that the College maintains its well earned reputa- 
tion as the best classical institution perhaps in the country ; boasting as it does 
one of the first scholars in America, Dr. Anthon, as its Classical Professor, 
Mr. Buckley’s verses were not only smooth and finished, but their beauty was 
greatly enhanced by an easy and graceful delivery; neither were they mere 
Latin lines, but they displayed a rich vein of poetic thought throughout— 
though it was only such as were familiar with this fine language, that could 
properly appreciate the intellectual enjoyment the poem afforded. 

2. The Oration on the Power of the Press, by Albert Gallatin, Jr., was re_ 
ceived with frequent demonstrations of applause, and deservedly too, for the 
subject, important in itself, was treated in an able and ingenious manner. We 
were particularly struck with the forcible manner with which the gentleman 
depicted the evils resulting from an ungoverned and licentious press. 

3. An oration by Mr. Lewis, in which he portrayed the qualities which 
appertain to the perfect Statesman, and pointed out te wide gulf which sepa- 
rates the noisy demagogue, whose entire aim is the acquisition of the “ spoils 
of office,” and the educated and refined statesman, who views preferment only 
as a means to an end, and whose sole object is the prosperity of his countrys 
It is to be hoped that in case the gentleman should ever enter the “ Political 
Arena,” he will always bear in mind the principles which he so fearlessly 
avowed, and model himself after the ‘ Perfect Statesman” of his own creation. 
The next point which attracted our attention was the delivering of the medals 
awarded at the late concluding examination by the Faculty to successful can- 
didates—and this ceremony, always interesting, was rendered this year stily 
more so by the remarks of the President, in which he took occasion to show, 
that the prizes which he delivered to those, who by diligent exertions had 
acquired them, were not to be regarded as the sole end of their labour, but were 
to be viewed as incentives to stil] greater diligence ; and he earnestly exhorted all 
to persevere in attaining a high degree of mental culture, the possession of whichs. 
he assured them, ought be their “‘ Ultima Thule.” He also alluded in appro- 
priate language to the establishment of a German Professorship, founded on 
the magnificent bequest of the late Frederic Gebhard. He also mentioned. 
some modifications which were about to be introduced in the plan of study, for 
the purpose not so much of instructing as of educating the youth who might be 
confided to the charge of himself and his colleagues. 

The devree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred on the following students 
of the late Senior Class, viz :— 
William Mc. Cune, 
Thomas C, Buckley, 
George Payn Quackenbos, 
William Cecil Duncan, 
James W. Gerard, Jr., 
Albert Gallatin, Jr., 


John C. Philip, 
Benjamin N. Aymar, 


Benjamin H. Franklin, 
William B. Lawrence, Jr., 
Edward Z. Lewis, 
Henry P. Mc. Gown, 
bn ig 

illiam R. Morgan, 
Charles Reynolds, 
John H. Ross, 


Samuel P. Bell, Matson M. Smith, 
William E. Bunker, John B Stevens, 
John W. Dana, John H. Thomson, 


Cornelius Van Vorst, Jr. 


The degree of Master of Arts was also conferred on the candidates for tha® 
honour. 

To these succeeded the Valedictory address, with an Oration—“ Revolu- 
tions,” by James W. Gerard, Jr. Of this gentleman’s performance we can- 
not speak too highly—his oratiom, vigorous in style, was delivered in a manly 
and effective manner. 

His valedictory address comprised every element necessary in our opinion 
to render it all that could be desired, being both chaste and full of true feel- 
ing—it was, we think, the feature among the English exercises. 

We are truly gratified with the brilliant prospects of the College—with such 
a head as Dr. Moore, and sucha bright array of talent as the Faculty presents, 
it surely cannot fail of success. No institution possesses greater advantages 
than Columbia College; with its valuable library and extensive philosophi- 
cal apparatus, it affords to the student every facility for advancement. We re- 
gret sincerely the loss which the College has sustained in the resignation of Dr. 
Anderson, who is now in Europe. His is indeed aname synonymous with 
kindness, patience, and talent: for, during the twenty years in which he so 
ably filled the mathematical chair, he never for a moment forgot the courtesy 
which ever characterized his manner towards the different classes he instructed. 

Mapame Crnti-Damoreau and Mons. Artor.—We feel assured that the 
public will greet these distinguished French artists with the highest enthusiasm. 
The exalted rank of Madame Damoreau in Europe, having been successively 
Prima Donna of the Académie Royale, or Grand Opera in Paris, the Italian 
Opera and the Opera Comique, gives her a position scarcely attained by 
any other artist. She is the only female artist that has ever been pro- 
fessor of the Conservatoire of Music at Paris, and her school, though of the 
severest kind, is famed for its exceeding delicacy and finish. Her astonishing 
flexibility of voice is such, that she has been known frequently to execute tours 
de force with the orchestra, even surpassing them in correctness and distinct- 
ness. It is what in French is called la perfection d’wne instrument, and which» 
while it surprises, produces the most excessive delight. The inimitable grace. 
and beauty of her manner charms every one, and gives an increased enjoyment 
to her high talents. Of Mons. Artét we must speak in equally high terms. 
The different foreign journals we have seen speak of him in the very highest 
manner, classing him as equal to De Beriot and Ole Bull. His tone is of 
immense power, and his playing is characterized by a like energy to that em- 
bodied in the pieces of Paganini. We perceive their first concert will be 
given on Thursday next, the 19th inst., at Washington Hotel, and we are sure 
no one will miss the opportunity of hearing two such talented and distinguished 
artists. — 

Mr. W. V. Wallace and Madame Sutton.—By the advertisement it will be 
perceived that Mr. Wallace will give a Concert on Tuesday next, the 17th 
inst., at the Apollo Rooms assisted by the above distinguished artiste. Mr. 
Wallace is now so well known to the public for his wonderful talent on the 
pianofort , violin, and as 4 composer, that it is only necessary for him to 
announce when and where his Concert will take place, to ensure a crowded 
audience. His success lately at Boston has been almost unprecedented, and 
in his surprising combination of talent he stands unrivalled. Madame Sutton 
i so highly appreciated here for her beautiful and finished style of singing, as 
well as for her splendid voice, that her appearing with Mr. W. presents @ 
delicious treat both vocal and instrumental. We perceive that Mr, Wallace 
has put his tickets at $0 cents. 
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MAP OF THE SOUTH POLAR DISCOVERIES. 
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SOUTH POLAR DISCOVERIES. 

We give from authentic sources a map of the recent Antarctic discoveries, 
referred to in an article copied into our last number from the London Literary 
Gazette. These discoveries, which have been made by several different navi- 
gators, ‘are embraced between the longitudes of 62 and 167. For the purpose 
of refreshing the memories of our readers, and to render the map more intel- 
ligible, we will briefly recapitulate the order of these explorations. 

Captaih alleny, who commanded the schooner Eliza Scott, in the employ 
of the Messrs. Enderbys, of London, when on a whaling voyage to the South 
Seas, fell in with land on the 9th of February, 1839, in lat. 66 46 S., and 
long. 164.°99 E., by lunar observation. This land he made out to consist of 
three islands, on one of which he landed on the 12th ofthe same month. The 
islands will be seen on the map above. 

The next discovery in the order of time, was the Adelie Land of the French, 
which was found by Capt. d’Urville of the French corvette Astrolabe, accom- 
panied by the Zelee. ‘This navigator had been fitted out by his government 
to prosecute discoveries inthe South Seas. On the 19th of January, 1840, 
Capt. d’Urville discovered land, which he supposed to be a part of the south- 
erm continent. On the 22d of the same month, he landed and ascertained its 
situation to be in lat. 66. 30, lon. 138. 

The Adelie Land will be seen on our map, and is, perhaps, only an island; 
probably one of an archipelago, which sweeps around the real southern conti- 
nént, as the West Indian archipelago beleaguers the northern portion of the 
continent of South America. 

An American Exploring Expedition appeared in the same seas at the same 
time. ‘This expedition was under the command of Lieut. Wilkes, in the cor- 
vette Vihcénnes, accompanied by the Peacock, Capt. Hudson, the Porpoise, 
Capt. Ringdove, and we beiieve, one other vessel. Capt. Wilkes discovered 
jand on’ the 19th of Jan. 1840, in lat. 65, lon. 166 E., the same day on which 
d’Urville discovered Adelie; he coasted along for several days, and on the 
28th made the land of the French navigator, and then continued his course till 
he reached long. 93 E., when he stood away to the northward, and left the icy 
regions. The entire tract as laid down on the map, between long. 166 and 
jong. 937 Capt: ‘Wilkes supposes to be the shore of the vast mass of land 
which hé*has named the Antarctic continent, and which appears on the map. 
The magnitude and importance of this discovery by the American expedition 
will be réadfly'seen, extending as it does seventy degrees of longitude. Owing 
to the tefhpéstudus state of the weather, Capt. Wilkes did not land on any 
part of the cba’st. 

The expedition under Capt. James Ross, nephew of Sir John Ross, and 
who was.in the ‘steam vessel when Boothia was discovered nithe North Polar 
regions,—consisted of the Erebus and the Terror, the latter commanded by 
Capt. Crozier. ; These vessels crossed the Antarctic circle at long. 172 E., and 
penetrated to lat..'78, 04, 

Their Commander discovered land at about latitude 71, 1-2, longitude 171 
and followed: it'ina southerly direction to the 78th parallel, observingtwovoleanic 
mountains of gteat height which he named after the vessels of the expedition. 
Mount Krebus was pouring out vast columns of smoke, but Mount Terror was 
ina stateiof inaction. On this coast, which extendedthrough six or seven degrees 
of latitude,mimost due south, Capt Ross landed, took possession of the region 
in the name of her Majesty, and called it Victoria Land. This the reader will 
observe distinetlymarked «pon the map. The whole of this parc of Capt. Ross’s 
exploration is‘of ‘the highest interest, and we subjoin his own account thereof, 
which we take:from the Nautical Magazine, for 1941. 

It is necessary to state that Capt. Ross’s investigation did not corroborate 
those of Capt. Wilkes at that point where the two navigators crossed each 
other’s tracks.” Capt. Ross could not find land in lat. 65, lon. 166; nor could 
he obtaim soundings with a six hundred fathom line. The reader will per- 
ceive where the tracks cross each other, and the discrepancy between the two 
officers can bebest explained by themselves. We do not feel ourselves quali- 
fied to expressvany opinion, and we should deprecate any discussion in the 
matter until CaptWilkes makes some statement, which it is obvious he can- 
not well do until Capt. Ross’s work appears entire. The article in our last, 
taken from the.London Literary Gazette, is not official, nor js jt signed by any 
officer of;the British expedition. Capt. Wilkes, then, in our opinion, can bet- 
ter reply—should he deem a reply necessary—after the volumes of Capt. Ross 
shall have,been laid before the public. 

Capt. Re } has the honour of having penetrated further towards the south 
pole than any other navigator ; but it is much to be regretted that he could not 
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Etzract of a letter from Captain Ross of H. M. S. Erebus, dated at Hobarton, 
Van Diemen Land, 7th April, 1841. 

‘Under all circumstances, it appeared to me that it would conduce more to 
the advancement of that branch of science, for which this expedition has been 
more specially sent forth, as well as for the extension of our geographical know. 
ledge of the Antarctic Regions, te endeavour to penetrate to the southward, on 
about the 170th degree of east longitude by which the isodynamic oval, and 
the point exactly between the two foci of greater magnetic intensity might be 
passed over and determined, and directly between the tracks of the Russian 
navigator, Bellingshausen, and our own Capt. James Cook, and after entering 
the Antarctic circle, to steer south-westerly towards the Pole, rather than at- 
tempt to approach it directly from the north on the unsuccessful footsteps of my 
predecessors. 

‘“* Accordingly on leaving Auckland Islands on the 12th of December, we 
proceeded to the southward, touching fur a few days at Campbell Island, for 
magnetic purposes, and after passing amongst many icebergs to the southward 
of 63° latitude, we made the pack-edge, and entered the Antarctic circle on the 
Ist of January, 1841. 

‘This pack presented none of those formidable characters which I had been 
led to expect from the accounts of the Americans and French ; but the circum- 
stances were sufficiently unfavourable to deter me from entering it at this time, 
and a gale from the northward interrupted our operations for three or four days. 

‘**On the Sth of January, we again made the pack about 100 miles to eastward 
in latitude 66° 45’ S., and longitude 174° 16’ E.; and although the wind was 
blowing directly on it, with a high sea running, we succeeded in entering it 
without either of the ships sustaining any injury; and after penetrating a few 
miles we were enabled to make our way to the southward with comparative 
ease and safety. 

‘*On the following three or four days our progress was rendered more difficult 
and tedious, by thick fogs, light winds, a heavy swell, and almost constant snow 
showers; but a strong water sky to the south-east, which was seen at every 
interval of clear weather, encouraged us to persevere in that direction, and on 
the morning of the 9th, after sailing more than two hundred miles through the 
fast we gained a perfectly clear sea, and bore away south-west towards the 

agnetic Pole. 

‘On the morning of the 11th of January, when in latitude 70° 41’ S., and 
longitude 172° 36’, land was discovered at the distance, as it afterwards proved, 
of nearly a hundred miles directly in the course we were steering, and therefore 
directly between us and the Pole. 

** Although this circumstance was viewed at the time with considerable regret, 
as being likely to defeat one of the more important objects of the expedition, 
yet, it restored to England the honour of the discovery of the southernmost 
known land, which had been nobly won, and for more than twenty years pos- 
sessed by Russia. 

** Continuing our course towards this land for many hours, we seemed scarcely 
to approach it ; it rose in lofty mountainous peaks of from 9 to 12,000 feet in 
height, perfectly covered with eternal snow ; the glaciers that descended from 
the mountain summit projected many miles into the ocean, and presented a per- 
pendicular face of lofty cliffs. As we neared the land, some exposed patches 
of rock appeared ; and steering towards a small! bay for the purpose of effecting 
a landing, we found the shore so thickly lined for some miles with bergs and 
pack ice, and with a heavy swell dashing against it, we were obliged to abandon 
our purpose, and steer towards a more promising looking point to the south, off 
which we observed several small islands; and om the morning of the 12th, I 
landed, accompanied by Commander Crozier and a number of the officers of 
each ship, and took possession of the country in the name of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

“The island on which we landed is composed wholly of igneous rocks, nu- 
merous specimens of which, with other imbedded minerals, were procured ; it 
is in latitude 71° 56’ S., and longitude 171° 7’ E. 

“Observing that the east coast of the main land trended to the southward, 
whilst the north shore took a north-westerly direction, I was led to hope that 
by penetrating to the south as far as practicable it might be possible to pass 
beyond the Magnetic Pole, which our combined observations placed in 76° 
nearly ; and thence, by steering westward, complete its circumnavigation. We 
accordingly pursued our course along this magnificent land, and on the 23d of 
January, we reached 74° 15’ S., the highest southern latitude that had ever 
been attained by any preceding navigators, and that by our own countryman, 
Capt. J. Weddell. 

“ Although greatly impeded by strong southerly gales, thick fogs, constant 
snow storms, we continued the examination of the coast to the southward, and 
on the 27th we again landed on an island in latitude 76° 8’ S., and longitude 
168° 12’ E., composed, as on the former occasion, entirely of igneous rocks. 

“Stull steerg to the southward, early the next morning, a mountain of 
12,400 feet above the level of the sea was seen emitting flame and smoke in 
splendid profusion. 

“This magnificent volcano received the name of Mount Erebus. 
latitude 77° 32 S., and longitude 167° 0’ E. 

‘* An extinct crater to the eastward of Mount Erebus, of somewhat less eleva- 
tion, was called Mount Terror. 

‘‘ The mainland preserved its southerly trending, and we continued to follow 
it until, in the afternoon, when close in with the land, our further progress in 
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that direction was prevented by a barrier of ice, stretching away from a pro- 
| jecting cape of the coast, directly to the E. S. E. 
“ This extraordinary barrier presented a perpendicular face of at least 150 
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feet, rising, of course, far above the mast-heads of our ships, and completely 
concealing from our view everything beyond it, except only the tops of a range 
of very lofty mountains in a S.S_ E. direction, and in latitude 79° south. 

‘Pursuing the examination of this splendid barrier to the eastward, we 
reached the latitude of 78° 4’S., the highest we were at any time able to attam, 
on the 2d of February; and having on the 9th traced its continuity to the 
longitude of 191° 23’, in latitude 78° S., a distance of more than 300 miles, 
our further p ss was prevented by a heavy pack, pressed closely against 
the barrier; and the narrow lane of water, by means of which we had penetrated 
thus far, became so completely covered by rapidly forming ice, that nothing 
but the strong breeze with which we were favoured enabled us to retrace our 
steps. When at a distance of less than half a mile from its lofty icy cliffs, we 
had soundings with 318 fathoms, on a bed of soft blue mud. 

“With a temperature of 20° below the freezing point, we found the ice to 
form so rapidly on the surface, that any further examination of the barrier in so 
extremely severe a period of the season being impracticable, we stood away to 
the westward for the purpose of making another attempt to approach the Mag- 
netic Pole, and again reached its latitude 76° S., on the 15th of February, and 
although we found that much of the heavy ice had drifted away since our former 
attempt, and its place, in a great measure, supplied by recent ice, yet we made 
some way through it, and got a few miles nearer to that Pole than we had 
before been able to accomplish, when the heavy pack again frustrated all our 
efforts, completely filling the space of fifteen or sixteen miles between us and 
the shore. We were this time in latitude 76° 12’ S., and longitude 164°, the 
dip being 88° 40’, and variation 109° 24’ E. We were, of course, 160 miles 
from the Magnetic Pole 

‘* Had it been possible to have approached any part of this coast, and to have 
found a place of security for the ships, we might have travelled this short dis. 
tance over the land, but this proved to be utterly impracticable, and although 
our hopes of complete attainment have not been realized, it is some satisfaction 
to fee] assured, that we have approached the Magnetic Pole more nearly by 
some hundreds of miles than any of our predecessors, and from the multitude 
of observations that have been made in*both ships, and in so many different 
directions from it, its position can be determined with nearly as much accuracy 
as if we had actually reached the spot itself. 

“Tt had ever been an object of auxious desire with us to find a harbour for 
the ships, so as to enable us to make simultaneous observations with the nu- 
merous observations that would be at work on the important term-day of the 
28:h of February, as well as for other scientific purposes, but every part of the 
coast where indentations appeared, and where harbours on other shores usually 
occur, we found so perfectly filled with perennial ice of many hundred feet in 
thickness, that all our endeavours to find a place of shelter for our vessels were 
quite unavailing. 

‘Having now completed all that it appeared to me possible to accomplish in 
so high a latitude, at so advanced a period of the season, and desirous to obtain 
as much information as possible of the extent and form of the coast we had dis- 
covered, as also to guide, in some measure, our future operations, I bore away 
or. the 18th of February for the north part of this land, and which by favour of 
a strong southerly gale, we reached on the morning of the 21st. 

“ We again endeavoured to etfect a landing on this part of the coast, and 
were again defeated in our attempt by the heavy pack which extended for many 
miles from the shore, and rendered it impossible. 

‘*For several days we continued to examine the coast to the westward, 
tracing the pack edge along, until on the 25th of February we found the land 
abruptly to terminate in latitude 70° 40’ S., and longitude 165° E., trending 
considerably to the southward of west, and presenting to our view an immense 
space occupied by the newly-formed ice, and so covered by recent snow, 4s to 
present the appearance of one unbroken mass, and defying every attempt to 
penetrate it. é. 

“The great southern land we have discovered, and whose continuity we 
have traced from nearly the 70th to the 79th degree of latitude, 1 am desirous to 
distinguish by the name of our Most Gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria.” 

PARK THEATRE, 

Monday.—Last night but two of Mr. Macready’s engagement,—Much Ado 
About Nothing,—Benedict, Mr. Macready. P 

Toesday—Cast night but one of Mr. Macready’s engagement,—The Lady 
| of Lyons,—Claude Melnotte, Mr. Macready. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Ryder’s benefit,—Othello, Mr. Macready. 

Thursday.—Last night of Mr. Macready’s engagement,— Werner,—Wer- 
ner, Mr. Macready. 

Friday.—Mr. Macready’s benefit and last appearance. 

Saturday.—London Assuraiice and the Double Bedded Room. 


"THURsDay, the 19th October, 1843.—Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, by 
MADAME CINTI-DAMOREAU, Prima Donna fromthe Grand Opera in Paris, the 

talian Opera and Opera Comique, and Mons. J. ARTUT, on 
THURSDAY, the 19th OCTOBER, 1843, 

Atthe Washingtcn Hotel. 
Director - - ai ‘ ° “ - - - - 
ogra 8, see § ao 
Tickets 1 cath, tobe had at Ms Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door. 
© commence at 8 o’clock. . oct 11-It 


R. W. Vv. WALLACE’S Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, assisted by 
MADAME SUTTON, on TUESDAY, the 17th instant, at the Apollo Saloon. 
Leader of the pment < - - . e . - Mr. TIMM. 
For P amme, see smal! bills. 
Tickets ( oonts each, to be had at the Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door. 


Concert to commenee at 8 o’ciock oct Ll-lt 
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